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« Goop morning, madam,” said Arthur Heartbright, 


on Douglas and Heartbright. The former seized his 


THE RIVALS. | The announcement acted like a shock of electricity 
| 


as he entered the parlor and advanced to Miss Wieland, 
who was seated in a handsome damask chair, in trifling 
conversation with a young gentleman, who, at the ap- 
pearance of Arthur, seemed surprized, and in return, 
coldly acknowledged a similar salutation. 

“Good morning,” responded Miss Wieland. 

“T have called to have the pleasure of waiting upon 
you to the exhibition. I perceive, by the journals of 
the day, it will close to-morrow.” 

Miss Wieland cast a look of confusion at the gen- 
tleman with whom she had been in converse at the 
entrance of Arthur, and the young gentlemen looked 
suspiciously at each other. A dead pause ensued. 

“Shall I have the pleasure of your society, Miss 
Wieland?” asked Arthur. 

“Why, really, Mr. Heartbright,” answered Miss 
Wieland, “it had completely escaped my memory, and 
Ihave just promised Mr. Douglas, here, to accompany 
him to the Floral exhibition.”” The gentlemen glanced 
at each other sulkily, which, Miss Wieland observing, 
continued, “Oh! I beg pardon; it had also escaped me 
that you were unacquainted. Mr. Douglas, Mr. Heart- 
bright—Mr. Heartbright, Mr. Douglas,”’ and she ele- 
gantly swung herself in her chair, and cast her eyes 
over the pages of a volume.. The young gentlemen 
advanced towards each other, and exchanged the cold 
and formal grasp of introduction. 

“Tam sorry that Miss Wieland’s memory should have 
been so treacherous,” said Arthur, “but perhaps Mr. 
Douglas will waive his invitation to my prior claim, and 
join us in our visit to the academy.” 


A frown settled on the brow of Douglas, while, in a 


proud tone he replied, “ That depends, sir, solely on 
the pleasure of Miss Wieland.” 

“Exactly so,” answered Arthur, “and by her deci 
sion I am willing to abide.” 

The young lady was puzzled; she knew not how to 
answer; prevarication could not avail her; she had 
given her promise to each of them, and she could not 
reply without offending one or both. At length, 
after a pause, she stammered out, “ Settle it between 
you, gentlemen.” 

The rivals were nonplussed at this diplomatic answer, 
and feeling it a point of honor and pride that neither 
thould yield, each took his station by the fireplace, 
while a breathless silence reigned in the apartment, 
broken only by the monotonous sound caused by Miss 
Wieland in her rocking-chair. 

How long the parties might have continued so, it is 
difficult to tell, had not Hannah, Miss Wieland’s wait- 
g-Woman, entered, to inform her mistress that Mr. 











Fitafaddle waited to convey her in his carriage, on a 
* country excursion. ‘ 
26 


hat, which, in his confusion, he dropped, and stooping 
to recover it, brought his head in contact with the 
corner of the piano. Arthur wished her the adieus of 


the morning, and much enjoyment from her excursion, 


and quitting the room, was followed by Douglas, in not 
the most placid humor, suffering as he did from cha- 
grin and the pain arising from his contusion. 


The two crest-fallen swains, on reaching the door, 
beheld the elegant equipage of Francis Fitzfaddle, 
Esq., in waiting for Miss Wieland, with the effeminate 
owner reclining in one corner of the carriage, from 
whose person a thousand perfumes exhaled to the con- 
tamination of the bland breezes of a beautiful June 
morning, at the same moment Hanygah affectedly told 
the servant that her mistress would be with Mr. Fitz- 
straddle immediately. , 

Heartbright and Douglas looked at each other, and 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, and descend- 
ing to the pavement, Arthur parodying the lines of 
Pope, repeated as follows: 

“ Wealth makes the man, the want of it the fellow, 

The rest is all but leather and prunello "— 
and together they proceeded up the crowded pathway 
of Broadway. 


“‘Confound that piano,” exclaimed Douglas, “it bas 
given me something to remember her for this month to 
come.” 


‘‘ Better to remember her a month than to have her 
for alife time,” said Arthur, gaily, but your brow shows 
tokens of discolorment, and luckily here is my resi- 
dence; will you do me the favor to enter ?”’ 

Douglas felt his pride, at this generous offer, hum- 
bled, and all animosity to Arthur to vanish. It is 
singular how calamity makes acquaintance; how the 
heart clings to a brother in misfortune. It is a beau- 
tiful principle implanted in our natures by the all wise 
Creator, to make us know the helplessness of our condi- 
tion, by showing how truly dependent we are upon each 
other. Douglas bowed and thanked him kindly, and 
entering the dwelling, in a few minutes our two heroes 
were snugly seated together. 

A miniature case lay upon the table, partly open, and 
as Douglas seated himself, he recognized the limned 
features of Miss Wieland, which, Heartbright perceiv- 


| ing, remarked, “You see I have a copy of your lady 


love. I hope you are not offended”—and he placed 
the miniature in the hands of Douglas. * 
“ By no means,” replied Douglas, placing it upon the 
table, as if it had scorched his fingers, “ by no means; 
I most willingly concede to you the preference. Pray 





when do you hope to possess the original 1” 
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world.” 
At that moment a loud crash, 


of a female, burst upon their ear. 


“When there is not another woman to be +had in the | 


followed by the _— 


They rushed to the | 


} 


window, and beheld a lady and gentleman tumbled 

from their carriage by the breaking of the axle, and || 
completely covered with the thick black mud of Broad- | 
way. H 
“ Heavens !” cried Douglas, “it is Miss Wieland.” || 
“And Mr. Fitzfaddle also,” added Heartbright, | 
laughing, and they raised the window and looked 
exultingly upon the scene, as it was apparent that 
fright was the only suffering which the lady expe- 
rienced. 

As there was no store in the neighborhood, the 
coachman knocked at the door of Heartbright, and 
requested permission for his master and Miss Wieland 
to enter. Fitzfaddle and our heroine knew not it was 
the residence of Arthur, and it may easily be imagined 
that the feelings of the unlucky pair were not soothed 


| 


| 





when they were received by him at the door. He 
expressed his regret at the accident, and hoped they 
would be soon able to proceed on their “ country 
excursion ;” and conducting the lady to an apartment, 
he was followed by Fitzfaddle, minus his hat, and part 
of his coat, and entirely covered with the delectable 
mud of Broadway. Douglas, who had met the unfortu- 
nate couple at the door with Arthur, followed, enjoying 
their calamity, and almost unable to retain his merri- 
ment from breaking forth into a burst of laughter, but 
neither Fitzfaddle nor Miss Wieland had, as yet, per- 
ceived him, and it was only when they reached the 
apartment, that the lady, almost aghast, in a voice of 
shame and confusion faintly exclaimed, “ Ah! Mr. 
Douglas !"’ and she looked unutterable things. 

He bowed politely, and Arthur having again extended 
to them the hospitality of his house, took the arm of 
Douglas, saying, “‘ Come, Douglas, shall we proceed to 
the exhibition ?” 
quitted the sufferers. A fresh carriage was soon pro- 
cured, and the lady and gentleman were conveyed to 
their respective dwellings. 

Fifteen years after this, two splendid mansions rose 
in Broadway, not far from the scene of Fitzfaddle’s 
disaster. On their doors were inscribed the names of 
Douglas and Heartbright; they were the mansions of 
our young friends, who, singular to relate, had, on that 
very day which we have chosen for the time of our 
story, at the exhibition, become acquainted with two 
beautiful and wealthy sisters. Love soon followed, and 
marriage was the sequel. A young and lovely family 
had blessed their unions; happiness and contentment 
reigned in their bosoms, and our two rivals were now 
not only in name, but in affection, brothers. 

Miss Wieland still lives in single blessedness, but 
suitors, like angel’s visits, are few and far between, 
while poor Fitzstraddle, as the pert Hannah once 
denominated him, from reverses of fortune, is residing 


the city, enjoying, like Miss Wieland, the lonely de- 


in a plain but comfortable residence in the suburbs of 


| 


Douglas bowed assent, and they | 
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AN EXTRACT. 


From the Polish of Mons Niemceewicz. 


BY WILLIAM G HOWARD. 


A distinguished Polish exile—Julian Ursin Niemcewiez— 
recently died in the city of Paris. This pre-eminent patriot, 
philosopher and poet, was, for several years, in the early 


| period of his life, a citizen of the United States, whither he 
| had fled with his illustrious companion in arms—the immort:! 


Kosciusko. During his residence in this country, he married 


| a beautiful and accomplished lady, who expired in New-York 
| about eight years ago. In a poetical epistle written in bis 


native tongue, and addressed to an intimate friend in Poland, 
Niemcewicz, has recounted, at large, the most striking inci- 
dents in his brief sojourn upon our shores; not the least inte. 
resting portion of which is comprised in the subjoined extract, 
which happily alludes to his marriage, and his rural retirement 
in this land of freedom. 


I. 


Wuewn an exile from home, with deep sorrow oppressed, 
In the new world a pilgrim, unknown and unblessed; 
With no light to illume the shadows that spread, 
Like the gloom of the sepulchre over my head ; 

My lonely condition made woman’s bright eye 

Mould the beautiful tear-drop of sweet sympathy. 


Il. 


But her feelings of pity were soon changed to love, 
Glad Seraph of Mercy, bequeathed from above! 
With the gift of her fond heart she sweetened my woe, 


Since then my neat cottage, my meadow, parterre, 
And freedom’s sweet pleasures have been my sole care. 


Ill. 


How oft has Aurora, from his soft couch of blue, 
Found me cutting the fresh grass all pearly with dew; 
Or engrafting a shoot on the thriving young tree, 
While all nature was smiling in beauty and glee ; 
Oh! delightful employment! with pleasure how rife, 
Are the exquisite scenes of a pastoral life ! 


IV. 


Far away from the crowd of the giddy and vain, 
From the thraldom of tyrants—the rude and profane; 
From the folly of idlers that cumber the earth, 

And waste life's precious season in profitless mirth; 
Ambition and avarice disturb not the breast, 

While hope points the soul to the realms of the blest. 


v. 


So pure were the joys, and so peaceful the life, 
That I shared with my lovely, affectionate wife ; 

I might have been happy could man but forget, 
When his country with deadliest foes is beset ; 

But too oft bitter thoughts would convey me away, 
In the stillness of midnight, the bustle of day, 
O’er the foam-crested waves of the dark-rolling 8¢% 





lights of celibacy. R. H. 





To thee, distressed Poland, once peaceful and free- 


And made hope’s dying embers with fresh brilliance glow; 
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Original. 
THE WIFE’S DUTY. 
A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
. E. R. STEELE. 





“The Bible !—He alone who hath 
The Bible, need not stray.— Montgomery. 


Tae sun of a midsummer day was streaming brightly } 
A broad 
and noble river there rolled its tumultuous waters, | 
strewed with the wreck of forests, and turbid with the |, 
soil which in its violent career it had torn from the shores || 


down upon a charming landscape in the west. 


along which it had passed. Upon one side of the shore, ] 
there stood a range of the loveliest and most singular | 
looking hills—high rounded green cones, called by the || 
Nothing could be 


French inhabitants, Mammelles. 
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softer than the smooth emerald herbage which covered 


them, looking at a distance so like velvet, but upon 
nearer approach, proving to be forest trees of every 


shade and shape. 


green land, irradiated by masses of flowers of every || 


brilliant hue, glowing and sparkling in the 
beam. 


There was no eye to gaze upon all these beauties, for 


the animals were taking their siesta in the shade. || 
Nought living was seen in all the landscape, save an | 
occasional deer, who came gliding down the long || 
shadowy vistas between the hills, and after drinking | 
from the river and giving a long gaze up and down the | 
stream, trotted gracefully back to his forest haunts again 
—or a paroquet, glittering with various colors, as if) 
coated with jewelled armor, flashing in the sun’s light I 


ashe flew from tree to tree. 
At lengthan old negro was seen slowly descending 


the rocks which protruded from the side of the hill, and | 


seating himself beneath the shade of a cotton-tree, threw 
his fishing tackle into the stream, and a deep silence 
reigned undisturbed, except by the rushing of the mighty 
Mississippi. 

Suddenly a loud and regular sound broke upon the 
stillness—the negro starting recognized the noise as the 
bursts of steam from a high-pressure engine, and with- 
drew behind a mass of rock just as a large Mississippi 
“eamer with its three decks, loaded with people and 
merchandise, rushed past at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour. At that moment, with a loud crash, its speed was 
‘opped—it swerved from its course, quivered throughout 
ts whole frame, staggered a little, and then began to 
nk! It had struck upon a snag, (a trunk of a tree,) 
“hich imbedded in the mud, stood erect in its path, and 
thus had wrecked it. One loud shriek of terror burst 
from every bosom, sad then all were seen seeking by 
‘very means to save themselves. Boxes, benches, chairs, 
‘very moveable thing was thrown over, and after them 
came the hapless passengers. The old negro had sprung 
from his seat, and now stood with his hands raised, his 
‘Ys and mouth wide open, gazing upon the scene in 


From these hills the eye roved | 
opposite across the river, over a beautiful prairie of level || 


sun’s warm || 





“Gora Massa, what a curus ting!” he at lengtk 
exclaimed. ‘“ Whar the steamboat gwoin now? What 


Gracious! she’s sinkin!—and thar 


she gwoin do nex? 
|| go the folks in the river jus like ants when you pour 
I water in their holes, swimmine all ways. Gracious! 
| thar’s some comin here—they'll find us out—what’s to 


be done? 








Missus will be ’stracted to be found out. 








Here they come to this shore whar no one for nearly a 








| . . 
' vear has come, ‘sep I and misses, and massa Julius. 








How 'mensely provokin the steamboat mus needs sink 





jus here! Thar’s a man swimmine, and bringin a gal 








on a cotton-bale—I’l] hide, and don’t care a picayune if 
they drown or no,” sinking behind a rock, old blackey 
concealed himself from view. 

A young man with the aid of a life-preserver around 
his neck, was floating to the shore, guiding a bale of 
cotton upon which was tied his mother, an elderly lady. 
|| They were near the shore, when the swell of the sinking 
‘| vessel upset the bale and the lady was in danger of 
drowning. With a desperate effort, the youth endea- 
} vored to rescue his mother, who cool and strong-nerved, 

battled stoutly with the waves. Suddenly the old negro 
sprang from behind his entrenchment, exclaiming— 
“*Spose I mus help you since you will come ashore, 
any how,” and taking each by the arm, he landed them 
| safely, and retreated ere they could thank him. The 
|| lady seating herself upon a stone looked towards 
the river, but the dreadful scene, the sinking steamer 
and drowning passengers presented, so appalled her 
that she fell nearly fainting upon her son’s shoulder. 
Recovering she entreated him to aid others, but so rapid 
was the tide that all had floated past, or were lying upon 
the sands of the cruel Mississippi. 

The youth turned to his mother—*“ Dearest mother,” 
he said, “ you must not sit here in your wet clothes— 
perhaps the old man who assisted us will lead us to 
some shelter.” Looking behind the rock, he perceived 
the negro, and addressed him, asking him to show them 
the way to his house. 



































































































































“ My house!" growled the negro. ‘I got no house.” 





“Well, your hut, cottage, or whatever you call it." 








“TI got no house, no hut, no noting.” 








“Surely you live some where ?”’ 
“ T lib here.” 


“ What, and sleep here—no, no, do not try to deceive 
me—you are well dressed, and no doubt live well. 
Come, lead on, and if it be only a cave or bower it will 
shelter my mother.” 





























The negro sat doggedly down upon a stone, and threw 
out his fishing line. The youth in a rage shook his fist 
in his face, and threatened him in violent language, 
when his mother begging him to desist, laid her pale 
wet hand upon the old maa’s arm, and said in a gentle 
tone— 

“‘ My good friend, I see you are reluctant to receive 
us, and can guess at your reason—you think you will 
have two desolate beings thrown upon you who will con- 
sume all your provisions, and perhaps rob you. My son 


















































“stonishment and fear. 


has money about him and will pay you doubly for any 
thing you may give us. Come, you see I am in q 
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wretched state, and shall perish if left all night upon 
this shore.” 

The faithful negro was in a great state of perplexity, | 
and sat motionless, with the big tears falling over the | 
ridges of his ancient cheeks. 

“ Yes,” said the youth, “I can give you bills upon any | 


bank in Missouri, or specie, gold or silver, from an eagle 
” a | 


to a pic. 
“Tt is not that,” said the old man, pushing back the | 


gold. “I am most successively obligationed to you, 
young master and you misses, for your generositedness,” 
making a profound bow, ‘but to tell God’s trut, poor 
negro hab no house, nor no habitation of his own what- | 
ever, I am a sarvant, and lib with people who had jus 


as leave see a rattle-snake as folks, and if I bring folks | 


to them, will be most disagreeable pleased wid me. So 
you mus please 'squse poor negro.” 

“Ts there a lady in the house ?” 

Here the faithful slave was posed—must he tell a lie, | 
or must he betray his mistress? After shaking his head 
a while, he said with another bow—‘ I hope misses will 
not consider me obligationed to correspond to her | 
question.” 

“ Well, I will notask,” replied the lady, “but I know 
you have a mistress, so hasten good fellow and tell her 
a lady has been shipwrecked, and begs for a shelter and 
dry clothes until another steamboat passes, when she | 


will return. Say I will not even ask to see her if she | 


do not wish it, as you can bring me every thing which I | 
shall need.” 
With a heavy sigh the negro arose and ascended the | 


“* My faithful Pompey has kept ypu here long in your 


’ she said, in a gentle but mournful voice. 


wet clothes,’ 
“T have a cabin above, which although rude will give 
you shelter if you will accept it.” 

“Tam sorry to intrude,” said the lady, “but you see 
my situation,” 

“ Say no more, but ascend Tentreat you. It is true, I 
hoped—wished—expected,” said the young female, cor- 
recting herself, “‘ never to see a human being more—but 
fate has thrown you upon our shore, and I shall do all in 
my power to render you comfortable.” 

A short walk carried them up, and behind the hill 
where, in an open space in the deep forest, was a log 
cabin, so entirely covered with the creeping multiflora 
rose, as to look like a pink tent pitched beneath the 
green trees. It was of that kind of houses common at 
the south and west, consisting of two cabins under one 
roof, between which was an open space, floored and 
furnished with benches at the side. Within, it was 
comfortably fitted up, and the wrecked travellers, after 
some refreshment, retired to their rooms and sunk to 
repose. It had been arranged over night that Pompey 
was to stop a steamboat, in which they were to embark, 
the next day, but when the morning came, Mre. Choteau, 

the traveller, was ill with an attack of the fever and 
ague, and unable to rise. Three days she passed in bed 
nursed by the kind hostess. On the fourth morning, she 


felt so much better that, although alone, she arose and 
seated herself upon the bench in the centre of the cabin, 
Her son with the negro was hunting in the woods, and 
the hostess was engaged with culinary preparations, 
All was silent— 


as The silence there 
By such a charm was bound, 
That even the little woodpecker 
Made stiller by her sound 
The inviolable quietness ;” 
}and the lady gazed out with pride, as her eye fell upon 


| those lordly trees, 
“Green robed senators of mighty woods.” 


There were the giant sycamore, its white limbs con. 





trasting with the green foliage—the lordly tulip-tree, 
| with its yellow flowers, stretching a hundred feet above 
| the soil—the pawpaw, and graceful pecaun, the lofty 
| and slender maple, its starry leaves turning out their 
| silver lining at every breeze—the white elm, and many 
| others, tall and beautiful, from whose high summits 
huge vines hung down, covered with pretty blossoms, 
| and some with grapes—on one of these the pretty boy 


|| was swinging. Throughout each green “ dingle and 


bushy dell of the wild wood” merry birds were carolling 
and springing from tree to tree. A melodious voice near 
her caused the lady to turn, and she beheld her hostess 
with a graceful step, culling vegetables in the litle 
garden, who joining the birds in their harmony, sang 
with great skill and sweetness a verse from an open 
air. Her bronzed skin, her dark hair and deep black 
eyes, did not belong to the northern nations whose 


rocks. After a short time a young female was seen || descendants are spread over our land, and the lady 


coming down the hill followed by a little boy and the | 
old man. She advanced to the lady and took her hand. | 


deemed her one of the Spanish or French race who first 
settled those plains, the shade on her dark cheek 
|| deepened by exposure. Suddenly she ceased singing, 
|| and with her bright eye dimmed, slowly advanced to the 
house, seated herself upon the bench without observing 
the lady, and covering her face with her hands wept 
bitterly. The lady placed her hand upon the arm of her 
\| young hostess. 


| ‘ My child,” she said, “ pardon my boldness, but this 
is no home for you. How you came here, or why you 
| remain, I do not ask, but your manner, your accomplish 
| ments, tell me you were educated in the haunts of men, 
| most probably the centre of a loving and admiring 
| circle. Let me beg you to return for this is a sad lilt 
for you here.” 
|| “Yes, sad enough,” said the young lady, wiping her 
H eyes, “but the world is far more dreary.” 
| You are too young to quarrel with the world—yo 
have years before you in which you may remedy yo" 
evi's. If wealth or friends are lost, more may be found. 
|| Come, you have left the world rashly—let me beg yo 
| to return.” Sighs were the lady’s only answer, and she 
\| continued—“ If you will accompany me, I will be™ 
| unchanging friend.” 
|| “Ah, no, no! I can never leave this retreat.” 
| “You may command all the seclusion you wish with 
me. I have a large plantation and a spacious house ® 
| Alabama, and many slaves—and you and your boy 

| be charming companions in my solitude. To-morro® 
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shall leave here, but cannot bear to separate from you. )) and staying at the same place was a young lady who 
, and from some atten- 





Give this a little consideration, madam, for this is not a | had before met Lieutenant C 
fitting place for you to educate your boy, or for you, so || tions towards her, fancied him her conquest. Her heart, 
young a female, to remain. You are innocent, I know,” i however, did not suffer much when she heard of his 
said the lady, in an inquiring tone, ‘‘and need not fear } marriage, for the sufficient reason, that she was of the 
the world.” | race of those who are born without this part of the 

“ Ay, innocent !”” said the hostess, her dark eye flash- human frame. I do not know how that happens, but 
ing proudly, “‘ and even not suspected. Listen, and see || perhaps the iron and silex, which is found in our blood, 
if I can well return. When you have heard my story, |! in their case all centres in the place usually occupied by 
you will see the world does not want me.”’ The story | a heart, in others, and metal and flint take the place of 


was as follows— ‘flesh. Nature, as a compensation, and to enable those 

Laura M. was not of Spanish or French descent, but || unfortunates to conceal this defect, generally gives them 
inherited her bronzed skin, her dark hair and eyes from | attractive persons, and sweet toned voices. This lady, 
her ancestors, the ancient lords of America. Her father, || possessed a winning countenance and gentle artless man- 
Mr. B 
beautiful Indian girl, daughter of a powerful Sioux chief- |! her to assume every virtue which she knew she did not 
tain. He removed to Saint Louis with his daughter, possess. Miss A 


, a trader among the Indians, had married a || ner, joined to a knowledge of the world which enabled 








, soon perceived Lieutenant C.’s 
then quite young, and placed her in a convent, where weak point, and in return for the slight she had received, 
she received an excellent education, and was taught | tormented him mercilessly. 

various accomplishments. Some years after, Mr. B a) 





One day, she reminded him of a mutual acquaintance, 
removed again, to the shores of Lake Michigan, where ll and told him of her marriage. ‘By the way,” she 
a town grew up around him. His house was large, he || said, with the utmost simplicity and sweetness, “I 
was wealthy, and entertained a great deal of company, } thought you would have married her, you admired fair 
while his pretty and accomplished daughter was the || women so much—and do you know I was so surprized 
belle of the place. A young officer of the army, who|| when I heard you had married an Indian!” Another 


passed through there on his way from Mackinaw to the time, in the most artless innocent way, she entreated 


south, saw Laura at a ball, admired, loved, and shortly || Mrs. C 





to put on her Sioux dress—a costume she 
after married her. Her mother had been some time || had never worn, nor even her mother since her marriage 
dead, her father died soon after, and the young couple, —and dance a war-dance. Apparently not noticing the 
with the wealth which was left them, revelled in the) writhing of the Lieutenant nor the confusion of his 
elegancies and amusements of fashionable life. elegant wife, she explained to the tittering young folks, 
In the west and south, and in the military stations || the war-dance she had seen in Washington, described the 
upon the frontier of the states where there ise frequent t naked painted figure, the feathers and other points of 
intercourse with the Indian inhabitants, marriages some || their adornments. 
times take place, and the children mix without comment || When setting out for a stroll one summer afternoon, 
with the other young persons of the place. The Indian 1 upon the lawn, Mrs. C , was leaving the house with- 
descent and dark skin of Laura, had been no objection || out her bonnet, when the siliceous lady, with great 


| 
i] 


to the young lover, but when he placed her among the i earnestness, insisted upon her returning for it. 





fair daughters of the Atlantic cities, where her origin}, “I know it is irksome for you to wear it,” she said, 
was considered almost degrading, he felt first, a wish | with great kindness, “as you have never been used toa 
his wife were fairer, next regret she was so conspicu- | bonnet in your native woods, but if you take care of your- 
ously dark, and at last became ashamed of her Indian | self, my dear, you will grow fair in time.” 

blood. No act of his, no open disagreement had severed | “You know, Laura,” said her husband, with a sharp- 
them—by gradual degrees the breach was slowly opened, ness he had never used before, “I have objected to this 
assisted by his morbid feelings, and the arts of a silly | custom of yours. Do pray take more care of yourself.” 
woman. As I said above, Lieutenant C , had not|) Slowly they walked down the lawn, Laura feeling 
given her descent a thought when he married his wife in at first a confused mixture of sensations which she could 
that frontier town, so far from the haunts of fashion, but || not analyze, and fearing there was more in this than met 
when he introduced his bride to his friends in a New-|| her ear. At once, however, the mist cleared away— 
England city, he found her appearance created a great | every hint, and word, and sign, which had before 
sensation. At entertainments all crowded around them || escaped her, now seemed written with fire upon her 
to see the Indian lady, and his acquaintances, without heart, and with a glance she saw what she imagined her 
any intention of hurting his feelings, were asking him || true position—she had lost the love of her husband and 
how his Sioux bride relished civilized life—while in one || was the scorn of his eastern friends! As her husbafid 
instance he heard some idle boys in the street call out } and the party passed on, Laura lingered with the pretext 
—There goes the Indian squaw !” Lieutenant C . ! of examining a flower, and as she stood with her form 
was of a very sensitive nature, and keenly felt these i gracefully bent, or smilingly replying to the remark of a 
remarks. His wife, however, was ignorant of them, and \| passer, the sun could scarcely look down upon one more 
frequently wondered at the quantity of cosmetics which | wretched or more heart-broken. Poor creature, she had 
her husband brought her, urging her to use them. They no religion, and consequently when earth deserted her, 
*et Out to visit some friends who resided in the country, || ne Father in heaven to turn to—she thought of her 
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earthly father now in his grave, and yearned for a place ) cabin, she purchased it, and had remained there ever 
at the side of one who would not despise her blood and || since, her servant procuring every thing she needed 
With a wild throb of anguish she gazed around || from a neighboring town. A letter which she directed 
upon the earth and“sky, but there was no light to | to her husband while on the road, telling him the Sioux 


nation. 


brighten her future years, no hope of escape from her | ‘| woman and boy should never shame him more, gave 
destiny. She retreated to a secluded spot near the river, || him the first intimation of her knowledge of his feelings, 


where throwing herself upon the grass, she watched its | and awoke remorse in his heart, that for so slight, 
| 


























flow while thoughts of early home and affection passed || 
over her heart—and 


** Dreams treasured up from early days, 
The holy and the tender,—” 


and voices long silent spoke again in her ear, while | 


bitter tears, her first tears of anguish, swelled from her || 


mournful eyes. 
The young couple removed to other scenes, and Laura 
its existence. Her husband was kind, and upon the 


heart. 
was a source of annoyance to the father. 





But her boy was as dark as his mother, which || 


cause he had wrecked her peace and his own happiness. 
| 
| And so you undertook the great step of abandoning 
“ ‘ ° 3 
| your husband’s house with no other guide than your own 
_ sensitive feelings ?”” said Mrs. Choteau, when the hostess 


| had finished. 


| “To whom could I go for counsel? I had no intimate 


|| friends, and no relations near me.” 


“We are not left thus without friend and counsellor 
concealed her grief so carefully that no one suspected || 


in this world of perils, dearest. Your Father in heaven 


|| would lead you right if you prayed to him to direct your 
birth of their boy, his joy brought happiness again to her || steps. 


Did you pray to him?” 
“ Pray! alas, I never prayed.” 
| The lady heaved a deep sigh, but said—* If you could 


When the little Julius was a year old, his parents || not pray of course you could not thus approach your 


again visited in gay society, and Laura once caught her | father and friend above. 


husband’s eye fixed upon her with a pained expression, 
and recollected she was sitting in a circle of fair women. 
There was also a juvenile ball, where among the young 
city children, the dark skinned boy was very conspicuous. 
Lieutenant C 
child were a mulatto, and turning away, he exclaimed— 
“Curse on the Indian brat!” 
him, stood at his side and heard the whole. 
not, but quivered in every limb as if a heavy blow had 


shaken her. 





His wife, unknown to 


She spoke | 


band, although slumbering, was restless—and once | 





Still even in this case we are 
|| not without aid—God has sent us a book containing 
| instructions in every circumstance and situation of life, 
” Laura looked 
“The Bible, my child. Did you ever 


| which if we consult will never fail us. 
inquiringly up. 


overheard a gentleman ask if the | read it!” 


| “Ah, no—my father and mother possessed none, and 
‘even I fear had little religion. At the convent I scarce 
_saw one, and my husband went rarely to church.” 

| You are very unfortunate never to have been shown 


That night she could not sleep; her hus- the truths of religion in your youth, and now reap the 


consequences. I always consult this volume, and have 


started up exclaiming—*“ She is no Indian! no Indian!” || never found it guide me wrong. You believe in the 


thus depening again the wound that was reaching his 
poor wife’s heart. 

The next day Lieutenant C 
her oft expressed wish to visit an uncle whom she had |) 
never seen, and advised her to go that day, with her 








reminded his wife of | 


|| truths of this book ?” 


| “Oh, yes, dear madam.” 


“Well, let us see what it tells us in your case.” 


| Taking out a pocket bible the lady opened and read— 


“ ¢ Let not a wife depart from her husband.’—If you had 

























son, her faithful old Pompey who had been a slave to read that command you would not have left him.” She 
her father, and his daughter, who was just her age, and | | then continued—“‘ The wife is bound by the law as long 
according to a custom in the states where slavery pre- || as her husband liveth,'—‘ Wives, submit yourselves unto 
vails, had been given to her when a child, and had never | —‘ for the husband is head of the 
left her since. wife,"—‘ and the wife see she reverence her husband. 
“ Will you go with me?” she asked. | We are also commanded to be keepers at home, and 
Here then, my child,” com 
|| tinued the lady, “ is a wife’s duty, and if you had cor 
This was his intention, but his sensitive and wretched || sulted this book you would have been now a happy wile. 
wife took it as a predetermined banishment from his l If you had reverenced your husband, you would have 
presence ; imagined she was to remain always from him || submitted in quietness to your lot, and with an humbled 
with her uncle; and, with all the pride and passion of || spirit waited until your faithful untiring affection, and 
her nature aroused, rashly resolved to rid him of what cheerful performance of every duty, had won his love 
she thought hie hated wife, and never again to enter her | | back again. You are both young, he but just of age yo 
husband's doors. And so, at the will of others we may | say, and you much younger, and both strongly attached 
say, these loving but too sensitive and erring hearts were —when a few years of the hey-day of youth had passed, 
severed. | his wife and children would have become part of himself, 
Collecting some money which belonged to her, she || and he would have laughed at his silly nervousness, 
turned towards the west, resolving to end her days in regarding your appearance. Again—if you had opened 
the convent where she had received her education. The | this volume, you would have been obedient to your bur 
nuns could not receive her with her retinue—she wan- || band as commanded, and instead of deserting him, y® 
dered farther, until hearing by accident of that loncly || would have gone to your uncle, where a few weel# 








H your own husbands,’ 


“I cannot get leave of absence now but will join you || obedient to our husbands. 
in a few weeks.” 
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THE WIFE 8S DUTY. 


absence would have taught your husband your value, and | | 
he would doubtless have sought you with renewed affec- | 


” 


! 
«Ob, foolish, wicked creature that I have been, | 


exclaimed the weeping wife. 


“Nay, I have not yet done,” 


said the Jady, who was | 
one of the downright cast, and never flinched from her || 
She || i 


saw a young creature going wofully astray, and deter- | 1 
7 


} 


duty, however, disagreeable to herself or others. 
mined to set her right. This lady would have made a 
good surgeon, and would have probed every wound |) 
coolly, in spite of her patient’s struggles. ‘‘ Moreover, | 
we are told not to defraud or go beyond each other,”’ || 
she continued, “‘ and of the pattern-wife in the Proverbs || 
it is said—‘ she does good and not evil all the days of | 
her life,’ You, on the contrary, have || 


done evil towards your hushand—you have deprived 


to her husband. 


him of a wife’s attentions and have taken from him 
his son, his only child—”’ 

“Oh, spare me, spare me!”’ 

“No, I cannot spare you, dear,” said the lady, “ you 
have drawn your son from his father’s protecting arm, || 
and deprived him of the benefits of education.” 

“Yes, yes, I acknowledge the wrong I have done !” 
said the penitent Laura. 

“We all in some measure shape our conduct by the 
books which we read,” said the lady, “‘ you have only 
studied romances, and by their light you have walked— 
let me entreat you in future to consult this sacred volume, |; 
and you will never go astray. It tells us in this page, 
‘cease to do evil and learn to do well,’ you must retrieve 
the evil you have done, and as commanded above, sub- 
mit yourself to your husband.” 

“Oh, I will fly to him!”’ said the wife. “ Take me, 
dear lady, I shall never know peace until*folded in his 
arms once more.” 

“Softly, my dear,” said her monitor, “ you are not to 
fly into his arms a favored wife as you would have been 
if you were returning from a visit to your uncle—you 
return a humbled wife seeking pardon. You must write | 
to him praying to return, and ask his wishes towards you, || 
saying you are willing to be guided by his commands. | | 
I will | 


conduct this difficult affair for you, and promise not to | 





But cheerup,dear madam. Come to my house. 


scold you more.’ 


When the next steamboat passed, our party embarked 





and after floating a week upon the mghty Mississippi, 
reached the plantation of Mrs. Choteau. The army || 
register was consulted, where it was seen Lieutenant 
C——, had been stationed at Jefferson Barracks, in } 
Missouri, and had left it some months since in order to || 
travel for his health. Where to find him they knew not 
—but young Choteau volunteered to repair to the Fort, 
to make inquiries. 
L eutenant C 


After sometime he discovered 
, ill with a burning fever, in a miserable 
hut in Louisiana, where he was attended by only an old 
Indian woman of the house. When Choteau first 
entered, young C was delirious, but in a short time 
he recovered sufficiently to converse. 


“Have you no friends who could come to nurse you?” 
asked Choteau. 








} It was in search of her that I came here. 


“Alas, no!’’ replied the sufferer, “they are all far 
away, and beside have families of their own to attend.” 
“Have you no wife ?”’ 


Cc did not reply, but became very faint, and as 


i '| Choteau observed how his question had shaken him, he 


almost regretted he had made it—however, as he had a 
purpose to answer, he persevered, and repeated it. 
““Yes—lI have a wife,” he replied. 
“Then why not send for her? She would no doubt 


a) fly to you, and you require a loving female hand to 


smooth your pillow.” 

“‘ Ah, no, no, she will not come. It is nearly a year 
since she abandoned me from an idle fancy that I did 
| not love her. God is my witness how I loved her! 
| Still I did not deserve her, for I wounded her sensitive 
feelings deeply, and for a circumstance of no moment. 
I traced her 


to Saint Louis, and from thence I was on my way to the 


| Sioux tribe, where she may have taken refuge, when 


anxiety threw me into a fever, and I stopped at this hut.” 
“Do you wish to see her again?” 
“Oh, why torment me with these questions? Ah! I 


| see!” he cried, looking eagerly up in the young man’s 


face, ‘‘ you know where she is—you have seen her! Do 
not trifle—oh, bmng. her to see me, and let me behold 
Laura and my young boy once more !”’ 

The husband and his romantic wife were re-united. 
By the advice of the good Mrs. Choteau, Lieutenant 
Cc resigned his commission, and purchased a plan- 


_ tation near her, where, far from fashion and even society, 


she, in the performance of every wifely duty, and both 
practicing the great matrimonial secret; mutual for- 
bearance, enjoying the pleasures of religion and good 
works, passed their ayes in peace. 


Originel. 
THE FIRST GRIEF. 


Tue sun was sinking o’er the verdant hills 

Of Eden printed fresh with ange! steps, 

And shadows cool'd the air—when Adam pass'd 
With Eve, slow ling’ring, their frequented path, 
Where every flower that glads the senses grew 
Tangled in wild profusion. They had tasted 
Forbidden fruit beneath the midday sun, 

And slept an unaccustom'd sleep ‘till now 

When length’ning shadows chill’d the early dews 
And quench'd the sunbeams in them. Hand in hand 
They moved, ’til] one and then the other paused, 
First Adam and then Eve, while each by turns 
Gazed on the other’s downcast eyes and drew 

A sigh froin its deep fountain. Adam first 

Broke silence; but his voice trembling and harsh 
Startled his pensive consort, who in turn 
Reading his agitation, had stooped down 

To pluck a bud away, as she was wont, 

In sportive innocence. Soon as she touch’d 

The fragrant shrub, a thorn new born of evil 
Pinched her fair finger, while a sudden shriek 
Proclaimed her agony. The crimson drops 
Stained the white roses. Silently they turn’d 
And gazed upon each other, man and wife ; 

Their eyes were dimn'd with tears and their full hearts 
Burden'd with woe unutterable, rose 

Stifling their respiration. The first grief 


Was twin-born with dead Innocence, RUFUS DAWES. 





JOSEPHINE AT 


Original. 


JOSEPHINE AT 
From the French of Madame Saint Hilaire. 
Tue Empress Josephine possessed in her heart all 
the treasure of maternal tenderness; this gentle affec- 
tion which she carried to an extreme, naturally be- 
stowed itself on the young. Groups of children were 
continually about her person, in whose conversation she | 
loved to mingle, and whose innocent happiness she de- | 
lighted to promote, by little marks of affection and | 
kindness. Scarcely a week elapsed in which she did 
not make large purchases of splendid toys, for the pur- 
pose of distributing them with her own hands; and 
seldom did she fail to accompany her bounties with 
some prudent recommendation. How often have I 
seen the little salon bleu in the Chateau of Saint Cloud 
decked out like a shop, for the sale of opera trinkets. 
On new-year’s day, especially, did this new bazaar 
present a splendid appearance. Upon entering the 
little hall of Josephine’s baths, you almost fancied | 
yourself entering one of the beautiful sa/ons of Giroux ; 








on all sides were displayed jewels, laces, porcelain, | 
chrystals, and sweetmeats. I have seen there, rolls of | 
sucre de pomme, which resembled the marshal’s batons; 
and dolls as large as life—tambours and trumpets, were 
arrayed in great numbers, by the side of regiments of 
light cavalry, composed of lead. 

On the evening of the first January, 1805, the| 
Empress, knowing that she could not, on the morrow, 
leave the Emperor, during any part of the day, on ac- 
count of having to receive several distinguished guests, 
and officiate at the deputations which she expected to | 





arrive at the chateau, gave orders to one of her ladies | 
of honor, to inform those friends whom she had invited 
with their children to spend the new-year’s day with 


her, not to present themselves until the fourth of Janu- |, 


ary at Saint Cloud, whither she was immediately going, 
for the purpose of preparing a féte for their reception. 
The much wished-for day at length arrived. At 
twelve o'clock, noon, a stranger would have supposed 
All the trin- 
kets, arms, and sweetmeats, had been conveyed from 
At one o’clock her 
Majesty announced that she should herself proceed to 


that the Empress was a schoolmistress. 
Paris on the preceding evening. 


the distribution, and the whole assembly entered the 
hall of prodigies. Both small and great, coveted with 
eager looks the numerous toys displayed in every direc- 
tion. Josephine, with that grace of manner for which 
she was so remarkable, delivered to each of the chil- 
dren the present allotted to his or her share; after 
which, they all embraced her, addressing to her some 
little compliment, with the exception of those whose 
emotions of joy caused a temporary absence of memory. 


To those who were destined to enter the military school, 


the Empress distributed her gifts with reference to || 


their future career. Some received a case of mathe- 
matical instruments, others, a sabre; nearly every one 
of the boys wished for a pair of pistols, but the number 
was not sufficient to supply all. Immediately on their 


entrance, the younger portion of the children had taken 
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| possession of the wooden horses and guns. Josephine 
| gave to the girls, a comb, a watch, or a necklace. 
The distribution completed, the joyful assembly made 
such an uproar, that Josephine was obliged to quit the 
field, and retire to her boudoir, to prevent being abso. 
| lutely deafened ; but scarcely had she departed, when 


| a warm discussion arose. The little boys having unani- 


| mously decided that they would play at war, wished 


| forcibly to enlist the girls; these opposed, en masse; 
,and some among them protested loudly against this 
| kind of violence. Then the young Achille N , the 
son of an officer whom the Emperor esteemed and loved, 
| who had elected himself chief of the troop, decided that 
those of the little girls who had shown themselves most 
| ns should be shut up in the citadel, until they 
| consented to obey him, by ranging themselves under his 
| banner. Now the proposed citadel was an elegant 
| sleeping apartment, situated on the side of the hall of 
Josephine’s baths ; it was lighted by a window formed 
of a single and unblemished plate of glass, and hung 
with green silk, bordered with silver bees. 

A debate arose on the propriety of forming a council 
of war, in order to judge, and even to shoot the litte 
Emma who had placed herself at the head of the oppo 
sition, when, fortunately, one of the ladies of honor 
interposed her authority, threatening Master Achille 
with dry bread at the approaching feast, if he contin 
ued to prevent the little girls from amusing themselves 
as they pleased, whom, for greater precaution, she cor 
ducted into the citadel. 
more dispute, but the clamor was redoubled. Josephine, 
on hearing the noise of their mirth, appeared in an ex 
stasy of delight; but Napoleon, who, in the meantime, 


Once separated there was no 


had arrived at Saint Cloud, and whose cabinet was 
situated bel®w the little salon dleu, ascended to bis 
wife’s room, and inquired of her, in a half gay, half 
“ You should 
distribute your favors in my absence,” said he; “ I wil 


serious tone, the cause of so much noise. 


go myself, and beg your little guests to be quiet; and 
| if they continue to make the same disturbance—” 

“Oh! no, Bonaparte ; you will frighten them, poo 
What would you have? They are amusing 
Don’t you make mor 


darlings ! 
themselves playing at war. 
noise at the same game? Pray do not go; I will sen 
some one to quiet them.” 

“ Ah! if they play at war, I shall not be sorry to st 
how they conduct the game.” Saying these words, 
Napoleon goes on tiptoe to the door of the salon: be 
| listened a moment, and heard these words : 
“Forward! Charge! Dead! I’ve killed him,” and 
| similar exclamations, mingled with sighs and tears, and 
the most immoderate laughter. The Emperor tur 
| gently the handle of the door, and shows himself “Ab! 

what have we here?” said he, in a serious tone— 
| “ there's crying here.” 
At these words the little troop raise their heads, 04 
lower their arms; all stand motionless from surprit® 
and fear. Napoleon cast his eyes over this band of 
petite diables, and could not forbear a smile at the gr 
tesque fashion in which each had adorned himeelt 
| Here, one bad made, with a sheet of paper, ® three 
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cornered hat, to which, in the absence of a cockade, he ] that will bay another;” then bidding him rejoin his 
had attached a gingerbread figure. There, one had | httle comrades, enjoining it upon them not to make too 
placed a little nest on his shoulder, to imitate the dress || much noise. “ Adieu, my children,”’ said he, leaving 
of a hussar—another—the little Adolphe, had drawn i them, “ amuse yourselves, but do not hurt one another.” 
on his face, with Indian ink, a pair of mustachoes, and The advice of the Emperor was not followed to the 
had made of the tippet of a little girl, a sash, into which } letter, for the little Adolphe, jealous, no doubt, that the 
he had thrust a pearl paper-knife, as a substitute for a | Emperor should have given Achille money, while he 
poniard ; his sleeves were rolled up to his elbows, and | received but a tap on the cheek, sought a quarrel, under 
in each hand he held a pistol. In this disguise Master | pretence of not being willing that the most distinguished 
Adolphe had so singular an appearance, that the Empe- |) should be at the head. The dispute became rather 
ror seated himself, in order to take a leisurely survey of || warm, and would, perhaps, have terminated unpleas- 


! 
him. At length he motioned him towards him, and || antly, had not the announcement been made at that 


holding him between his knees : ! moment, that the feast awaited them. All discordant 
“What is yonr name, Mr. Braggadocio ?”’ asked he. \ feelings were immediately forgotten in the prospect of 
“ My name is Adolphe.” || the good things which were prepared for them. 
“T suppose it was you who ehouted so loudly justnow?” ! The little troop arranged themselves in two ranks, 


“T have cause to. Achille will never permit me to | laying aside all consideration of size or grade, and 
be General; he will always be it himself. | marched rapidly towards the citadel in question, re- 

“ And who is this Master Achille ?”’ 

“There he is, below;” and Adolphe turning round, | 
pointed with his finger to a little boy, rather taller than 
himself, who had made a cuirass of a music book, on 


which sparkled a star of sugar candy. 


| peating in chorus, rran, rran, plan, plan, rran, rran, 
with an accompaniment obligato of drams and trum- 
pets, the noise of which was perfectly deafening. 


~* ~ * e * 7” hd 





It was in the commencement of the year 1814, nine 

“Ah! ah!” continued Napoleon, I will speak to him 1 years after the occurrences above mentioned, that 
—this Master Achille—who will not allow others to be || Europe, which had so lately marched with us, obedient 
General; that’s not fair; each should be General in | to the orders of Napoleon, was in league against us. 
his turn.” And tapping Adolphe on the ear, let him || As usual, the grand army performed prodigies of valor; 
go, and called Achille, who gambolled towards him, 
and at a single bound, placed himself astride the knees 
of the Emperor. 

“What is your father’s name, Achille ?” 

“ He is General N ” 


and after as many victories as combats, and more suc- 
cessful each day, the Emperor, on the sixth of March, 
established himself at Craonne; and so to speak, en 
| camped in the very midst of the bivouacs of the Russian 
| army. There, during the night, he reconnoitred, in 
At the mention of this name the Emperor’s face | person, the different positions of the enemy; and the 
brightened ; he drew the boy still nearer to him, re- following morning, at day-break, the whole army was 
garding him with benevolence, mingled with tenderness. arranged in order of battle. At eight o’clock the cries 
“N———, saidst thou? he is one of my best friends, of the soldiers announced the presence of the Emperor, 
and a brave man! and what do you intend to be your- }and the action commenced. The success of the day 
‘elf, one day ?” | depended on the definitive possession of a rampart 
“Twill be like papa; I should like to have hand- | which had been taken and lost, alternately. 
some gold epaulettes, and a large sabre, that will cut } It is four o’clock—the day is declining, and nothing 
| is yet decided. Napoleon casts a look of indecision 
“Diable ! and what will you do with it ?” | upon his old guard which is stationed behind him. He 
“T will kill all the enemies of our country.” I had but to give the order, and all would be completed 


“indeed! but I hope they will be all destroyed be- | in an instant—perhaps he is about to pronounce the 


fo 7 : ” 
sii are old enough for these things. | word, when an aid-de-camp arrives at fall speed, cry- 
And then, I wish to have the cross of the Legion || ing, “ The Emperor! the Emperor! where is the Empe- 











| of Honor, attached to my neck by a red riband, as papa | ror 2” 


has it—how fine it is! but not like this;” and he tore | Napoleon advanced, covered with mud, having that 


from his breast the star of sugar candy, and commenced | morning fallen into a fosee. 
rating j i 
me be ind i “ What news do you bring,” said he. 
18 1g > i a OP te Oe | ’ , . . . 
* sn inc eed ents thing,”’ said Mapelesn, 1 * replied the aid-de-camp, dismounting, “ we 
you are in a hurry ; how old are you at present?” | pave taken the rampart.” 


" I i , ’ = ” 

d pa ten years old on the day of mama's féte. | “Enfin '” cried the Emperor, “ bring me my horse !” 

“But ; re a twenty years aoa | And while his mameluke held the stirrup, he gontinued 

should be an +: wait - long; papa has said that I | to address the officer, who, pale and bleeding, seemed 
Smiter at eignésen. himself with difficult 

“ Your § , ; : | to support himse ifficulty. 
thet pay Aye tl vee however, | ‘*Who sends you, the Marshal, or the General 7” 
hold!” aged ote aa e oo sor “Sire, the General was killed upon the rampart, by 
and peror drew from his pocket a four- a Russian grenadier ; and I—” 


ween franc piece, which he i ing, “ 
gave him, adding, “ when He could say no more—his eyes closed—he staggered 
J shall have broken your sabre, here is something || 144 fell. 4 


27 


* Sire, 
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“Attend to this officer,” said Napoleon; “he is 1 ' Original. : de 
Captain! one moment, gentlemen ; wait!” SEBASTIAN BACH AND HIS FAMILY* ex] 
And detaching the cross of honor from his neck, he is... ero 
put it on that of the wounded officer, who seized the | BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. ‘ 
hand of the Emperor, pressed it to his lips, and said in | 5 — oe pas 
a faint voice, “ Ah! sire! I die happy. I said well to | PaRT I. “H 
your majesty, nine years since, at Saint Cloud, that I) Ir was on Sylvester night of the year of 1736, thata you 
should one day merit the croes.” Then striving to | man, closely wrapped in his mantle, and his hat drawn “ b 
collect his strength, he attempted to rise; cried “ Vive | over his brow, was leaning against the wall of the castlex “ 
Empereur !”’ and expired. During this time, Napo- | Dresden, looking upward at the illuminated windows of take 
leon had observed him attentively, as if seeking to recall a mansion opposite. Music sounded within, and the pati 
something to his recollection; the last words of the | burst of trumpet and the clash of kettle drum accompe- atal 
young aid-de-camp had startled him. | nied, ever and anon, the announcement of some popula m 
“ Yes, yes, I recollect,” said he, at length, in a voice | toast. A moment of silence at length intervened, as if musi 
quite choked with emotion, “ paurre enfant!” and } one of the guests were speaking aloud; till, suddenly Friec 
turning his head to brush off a tear, he put foot into the | jn a jovial shout, the name “ Natalia ”’ was uttered, and rable 
stirrups, and mounted his horse. Ther passing a troop | every voice and instrument joined in tumultuous ap Fri 
of his own guard, he exclaimed, “Out of the saddle, | planse. durst 
grenadiers! the battle is won!” and he continued his || The listener in the strect turned to depart, but the my ni 
route, followed by his état-major, to the prolonged cries | next instant felt himself seized by the hand, and look father 
of vive l’Empereur. ! ing up, saw the royal Page M. Scherbitz. his g 
The following morning, Achille was buried with the “ Bon soir—mon ami!” cried the page, pressing love f 
honors of those who die for their country. '| cordially the hand he had taken, “TI am right glad» dust, { 
Two days afterwards, and while Napoleon was | have met you; I have sought you the whole evening HN, 
making arrangements to take Rheims from the allies, |) but never dreamed of finding you here. What are yo bitz. 
who occupied that city, he perceived General N » || doing ?” “To 
and sent for him. | «Pp hilosophizing !’’ answered the other, with som JH bitter s 
“ General,” said he, your son is dead on the field of | thing between a laugh and a sigh. “Ye 
honor.” || “ Bon!” cried the page—* and just here, opposite wise to 
“ Sire, I know it.” the Lord premier’s mansion, is the best occasion, ! matter 
“ He has left a sister, has he not ?” | grant, but not exactly the best place for it. Besides little st 
“ Yes, sire, she had but him and myself—” | is terribly cold! You will have the goodness, mon am young, 
“ And me!" replied quickly, Napoleon ; “ you forget | to come with me to Seconda’s cellar? We shall no liberal 
me, General. I have signed her admission to my Impe- | | fail there of some capital hot punch, and excellent me, out 
rial Institution at Ecouen. I take upon myself to pro- |) | company.’ And taking his friend’s arm, he walk power | 
vide her trousseau and marriage portion. I have || with him to a then celebrated Italian house of refresh | where is 
alreaily decorated her brother! General, I have, this | ment, on the corner of Castle Street and the old mr Fried 
morning, made you grand cordon de la Légion d’ | | | ket. open pa 
Honneur ; come, embrace your Emperor.” And Na- || Signor Seconda received his guests with many com f seemed ; 
poleon extended to him his arms, into which the Gene- | | pliments, and officiously begged to know with what b i thought 
ral rushed, giving free course to his tears. { should have the happiness and honor to serve milor’ B let it 
I see from time to time the daughter of General | the page, and milord, the court organist. The pt if Sess 0 
N , who entered at Ecouen, and passed from “ordered hot punch, and passed, with his friend, into" HR 4. i “a 
thence to the Maison royale de Saint Denis. | inner apartment, which, to the surprize of both, tr my own 
Napoleon had not time to provide her marriage por- found quite empty. punch ” 
tion, as he had promised, having been sent to languish | “‘ They will be here presently,” observed Von Scher oe 
in exile on the rock of Saint Helena. | bitz. ‘ Meantime, we will take our ease, and the carrying | 
The remembrance of her brother is ever present to | ourselves a little. Parblew! there is no place on ee® at the rou 


hor heart, and it is but a few days since that she pointed | ‘| so delicious; and I thank fortune, so far as I amorq providin 
out to me, in a picture-frame, placed over the fire-place, | cerned, that I can spend the night here! Eh bie another . 
a crown of laurel, the leaves of which were yellow and | make yourself at home, friend.” of the m 
dried, and which was the first that Achille had received | The other threw off his hat and cloak, and stom living in , 
from the academy. A child's sabre, the same that was | revealed a handsome man, of about five and twenty," , 


given him by Josephine at Saint Cloud, and the cross | a figure tall, symmetrical, and bold in carriage, a | his Said J 
of the Legion of Honor, which the Emperor had de- || countenance, whose paleness rendered more strikes laa 
tached from his own breast a. Craonne, to lay upon the } the effect of his regular, noble, and somewhat hat es Ss 
then palpitating heart of her brother. | features. About his finely chiselled mouth lurked fon a 

e 


< os satirical something whenever he spoke; there ¥# 
l fierce brightness in his large dark eyes, which # 











Tue difference between a rich man and a poor man, 
is this—the former eats when he pleases, and the latter 
when he can get it.—Sir IW. Raleigh. 











* A tale from the German. 
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times, however, gave place to a wild and melancholy |j obeyed, and set before him a cup and a flask of bur- 
expression, particularly when he fixed them on the | a 
ground, suffering the long lashes to shade them. ! “ The poor fellow,” observed Scherbitz, in a low tone 

“You are very dull to-night, mon ami!” said the | to Friedemann, “ dismisses the old year with an‘ Alas!’ 
page, while he pressed his friend to a seat next him | and greets the new with an‘ Ah, me!’ tout comme chez 
“Has anything happened? Non? Well then, banish nous! If he drink much to-night, ’tis all in honor of 
your ill humor, and be merry, for life, you know, is short, || his fair Faustina. Well—’’ he lifted his glass, to drink 
at best.” | with Freidmann. 

“ Never fear,” replied his friend. ‘ My resolution is 


gundy. 


“T am sorry for him,” rephed Bach; “ but why not 
taken, to live while I live, in this world. Yet have /separate himself from the wife no longer worthy his 


patience with me, that I cannot go all lengths with you | esteem and love ? They say it is out of gratitude for 


her having taken care of him when an unknown youth ; 
| but this gratitude is weakness, and will be the destrue- 
music through Europe! Who knows not the name of | tion not only of the man, but of the artist. All his 


Friedemann Bach? You have but one rival, the admi- works show 


'strength. In every thing he writes there is a softness, 
| ° <- : 

Friedemann colored deeply as he replied, “ How | the offspring of deep, hidden sorrow. But not the grief 
durst I think of comparing myself with my father? If | of a man; it is, if not thoroughly womanish, the sor- 
my name is celebrated, whom have I to thank but my | rows of a stripling !” 


| 


father? Beside him, I feel, with pride as well as pain, | 


atalltimes. You know I am but a two years’ disciple.” 
“Pah! one year sufficed to spread your fame in 


too well what is wanting in him—namely : 
rable Sebastian, your father !”’ 


“Ts it not on this account that he is the favorite com- 
his greatness, and my own insignificance. Ah! my | poser in our world of fashion ?” 
love for him elevates me; his love crushes me to the 


“ Very possibly; but Iam sure he would give much 
dust, for 1 know myself unworthy of it!” 


| not to be so, on this acount!” 
“Nay, you are too conscientious,” observed Scher- 
bitz. 





Their discourse was here interrupied ; for many 
newly arrived guests took their places at the table. 
| The glasses were rapidly emptied and replenished ; the 
] conversation became general, and assumed more and 
more a jovial character. 


“Too conscientious !”’ repeated Friedemann, with a 


bitter smile. 

“Yes!” returned Scherbitz, “ I know not how other 
wise to express it. What is the head and front of the 
matter? The old gentleman is, in a certain respect, a 
little strict; pourquoi? because he is old! you are 
young, impetuous; have your adventures, and your 
liberal views, and conceal them from him, not, mark 
me, out of apprehension, but because things he has no 
power to change, might cause him chagrin. Enjfin! 
where is the harm in all this ?” 


|| An elegant groom of the chambers, whom a mischie- 
| vous lieutenant of the guard had enticed thither, and 
introduced, before he was aware, into the midst of the 
| company, occasioned infinite amusement among the 
| guests, whose unbridled festivity he endeavored to awe, 
! by a mien of importance. His efforts, however, pro- 
|| duced a contrary effect from that which he intended; 
and after he had joined the revellers in pledging a few 
| toasts, he was, himself, the merriest of all. He laughed, 
open palm. At the last question he sighed deeply, and || he strode about—he clapped applause. Friedemann 
seemed about to make a quick reply, but on a second | watched the scene with secret pleasure; it nourished 
thought, only said, passing his hand over his brow, | the scorn which he, in common with others who stand 


“Let it alone, Scherbitz; it is as silly as useless to ill with themselves, cherished for the whole human 
discuss certain matters. Enough, that I have strength, | race. 


Friedemann was sitting with his head resting on his 


He could not refrain, now and then, from steal- 
or, if you will have it—perverseness, to enjoy life after | ing a glance at the corner where Hasse sat, apparently 
myown heart. Let us be merry, for here comes the 


indifferent to all that was passing about him. 
punch !”” 


| 
" | “ Apropos—sir groom!” cried Scherbitz, suddenly— 
“ignor Seconda entered, followed by two attendants, | “ what was that admirable poem you had the pleasure 


carrying the hot punch, with glasses, serving his guests | of presenting to a famous artiste, a few days ago?” 
“tthe round table in the midst of the apartment, and | 


providing for the new comers, who entered one after | 
another, 


The groom winked at him with a smile, pursed up 
his mouth, and said, ‘‘ Monsieur Scherbitz, at, your 


These consisted of several otlicers, and some | service—the poem runs in this way 


ol the most distinguished musicians and painters then 


woe ) ‘On earth’s warm breast the pensile beams fall goldenly 
living in the capital, 


and bright— 
“Said I not—mon frére ?” whispered Scherbitz, to || The mountain gales, the merry flowers—are swelling 
his companion, “ said I not, they would be here pre-| with delight; 


p ently? See: Monsieur Hasse,” he said aloud, as he || But nothing can such rapture yield, unto this heart of 


‘we to greet a distinguished looking man, who just | mine, 

thea came in. Hasse returned his salutation, and || As—oh, Faustina Hasse, that radiant neck of thine!’”’ 

after a rapid glance round the company, seated himself | “Ah! c'est bien dit, sur mon honneur !" cried 
“ @ distant corner table, and motioned to an attendant | Scherbitz. . 

“ take away the light just placed on it. The man “Is it not?” returned the groom, self-complacently ; 

















































































































































































































































































































“it is composed by our best poet, and I paid for it five | gait, and his self-possession. The youthful vigor of his 
frame enabled him to withstand the effects of a night's 
“ Here’s to the ‘ radiant neck,’ ” cried out one of the | festivity; but the bitter contempt with which he had 


August d’ors, besides a tun of stadt beer.” 


| 


guests with a laugh. All joined in the toast, and the || early learned to look upon the ordinary efforts and in- 
! pulses of men, had found sufficient to nourish its growth, 
On the morning of the new year, Friedemann, pale 


glasses crashed. 
Hasse rose from his seat, and approaching the table, || 
said, with a courtly bow— 


brance and all! To-morrow, early, I leave Dresden, | 
to return to Italy, perhaps for ever.” 


The company were astonished. An officer asked— | all imaginable blessings !”’ 

“The blessing is here!” sighed Friedemann, hand- 
} ing his friend an open letter. 

Scherbitz read it through, and said, with some ap 
of bitterness. There was universal silence. Hasse, || pearance of emotion—‘ Mon ami! your papa is a dear, 


“How, Monsieur Hasse—you leave us? And you: | 
lady—?” 


“ Remains here,” 


interrupted Hasse, with a smile | 


SEBASTIAN BACH AND HIS FAMILY. 


| 
|| ever merry page. 


|| and disturbed, was pacing up and down his chamber, 
“Messieurs! I commend myself to your remem- || when Scherbitz came in. 

“‘ The compliments of the season to you!” cried the 
“ Health, contentment, fortune, and 


turning to Friedemann, and offering him his hand, said | charming old gentleman, whose whole heart is full oi 
mildly, though earnestly—“ Farewell, Bach! Present || kindness for his Friedemann; every line of this letter 


my adieus to your esteemed father, and tell him he may | expresses it. 


May he have a long and happy life! 


depend on hearing something good, one day, of the | But I pray you, for the thousandth time. to recollect 
disciple of Scarlatti. May Heaven keep you from all i that it ia quite impossible to satisfy, honestly, all the 


evil!” He then, visibly affected, left the room. 


| claims of such distinguised virtue of the olden time. 


ss ° ° . {| . . ° ‘ 
Friedemann looked after him with much emotion, || Believe me, mon ami, the time will come when we, 


and murmured, “ Poor wretch! and yet, would I not } madcaps as we now are, shall be pointed out as wig 
exchange with him? I might be the gainer!” || blocks that frown upon the disorderly behavior of ou 


Peals of laughter interrupted him; they were occa- || juniors. The wheel of time rolls on, and no mortl 
sioned by the comical groom, who, scarcely master of |hand can check its course; it should suffice that we 
keep ourselves from falling, and being crushed in the 


his wits, was going over the secret chronique scanda- 
lense, to the amusement of his auditors, relating the 
most suprizing events, in all which he had been the 
hero, though few of them redounded to his honor. 
From these he went on to others; from the chronique | 
scandaleuse to the disputes of the artists; in all mat- 
ters of gossip, proving himself thoroughly at home, and, 





a devoted adherent of Voltaire, whose epoch had then || no captain, at forty years of age! 


just commenced. The chamberlain received a full | 


tribute of applause; the clapping of hands, cries of | 
“bravo!” and fresh toasts, attested the approbation of | 


quite overcome, and was asleep in a few moments. | 
This was just what his mischievous friends desired. || 


They stripped bim of his gay court dress, and put on a || the end of the whole matter. 
plain one; some wild young men then carried him out || [ am really something of a hero! 





dust beneath it.”’ 


“Can we do that?” 
Do J not stand, albeit I am a page 
And look you, I know that I shal 


“ Mon ami!” 


forty years old? 


remain so, as long as I serve my lord faithfully. | 
might have opposed the all powerful minister, and th 
finally, as the crown of all his merits, avowing himself |) country would have glorified me; yet I am a pag’, 


I have been the 


talk of the capital, yet I stand firm!” 


“ And your consolation ?” 
y 


“ A knowledge that it has always gone thus in th 
the spectators at his speech, not the less, that the speech || world; that I am not the first whose life is a failure: 
was unintelligible. At length he fell back in his seat | that I shall not be the last; a perverse determination 
to live through a life which a thousand others would 
end in despair; in fine, curiosity to see what will be 


Be reasonable, mon am 


Were I an artist, # 


of the house, and delivered him into the custody of the you are, I should have nobler consolations, than pe 
watch, as a drunken fellow whom ne one knew, to be | verseness and curiosity. Enough, of my own insigni 
taken to the great guard house. The company then || cance; but let me ask you, have you forgotten \ 
amused themselves with imagining the terror and de- Hl heroic Handel, whom, three years ago, you welcom* 


spur of the poor groom, when, awakening on new- | here in the name of your father?” 


year’s morning, he should find himself in his new quar- | 
ters. 

The last hour of the old year struck, like a warning, 
amid the mirth and festivity of these guests; they 


| 
| 
| 





heeded it not. Clamorous revelry filled up that awful || loped; he soars aloft, a mighty eagle in the biaz * 
interval between the departing and the coming time ; | eternal light, while your father, a regal swan, sat 
revelry echoed the stroke ef the first hour in the new | majestically over the blue waters, and sings of i 
year, mingled with the tumult of the storm that rag ? } wonders of the deep. Well! we all know Mons 
without ; nor was the bacchanalian feast at an end, 'till | Handel an honorable man—a man comme il faut ™ 
| how different is he from your father! What the 
lers, then, one after another, recled homewards; ] in limited circles, with calm and earnest thought, lab" 
Friedemann Bach alone retained the steadiness of his ' after, what he accomplishes in his silent activity~” 


the morning broke, troubled and gloomy. The beech! 


| 


“ How could I forget that noble being ?” 

“ Ah, there I would have you, friend! You tell ™ 
yourself, Handel is not, as an artist, like your father 
his fantasy is more powerful, his force more fully de 
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other reaches amidst the tumult of a stormy life ; amid || chair, more composed, if not more cheerful, than he 
a thousand strifes and victories. Yet your father honors || had gone there. Just as he was going out, he felt 
and loves him, and blames him not for the path by which | himself clasped in a pair of vigorous arms; and looking 


had 


he travels towards the goal. It is also your path, and | up, with a joyful cry of— Ah, my father!” flung him- 


} 


is not the worst that you might take. So—en avant— | self on the bosom of Sebastian Bach. 

mon ami!” | “God’s grace be with thee, on this new year’s morn,” 
“You forget,” said Friedemann, gloomily, “ you for- ‘cried Sebastian, clasping his son to hrs heart. ‘“ And 

get that Handel, in all his wild and agitated life, never my best blessing! Yea, a thousand, Friedemann ! 

lost himself; and that his belief was such as he might || You made my heart leap, ere yet I saw you, with pure 

acknowledge even to my inflexible father.” |joy! Truly, you have bravely—greatly acquitted your- 
“That, I well remember, friend; and also that if self, in this morning’s work! Ay, you know, to make 

Handel had béen born in 1710, instead of 1687, he | others skilful in our sacred art, was ever my pride; 





must have had more liberal views of certain things than || Heaven will not reckon with me for presumption! nor 
he now has, if he thought it worth while to spend time } must you take it for such, when I say—that as you were 
upon matters of belief at all. He is a mighty musician; |, always my dearest pupil, you have become my best ! 
he lives and lets live ; and credit me, did, as others do, || Now conduct me to your lodgings, Master Court-orga- 


before he was your age; Faustina Hasse could tell you| nist; Philip is already there, and unpacking; for eight 


many pretty stories thereof, if she placed not so much | days I purpose to tarry with my Friedemann. We 
: | 
stress upon outward demeanor.’ | have been long separated, and though you wrote me 


“He never played the hypocrite to his father!’ | charming letters, that, as you know, between father and 


“Because it was not worth while to lie to the old || son, is not like discoursing face to face, with hand in 
dupe; and now, mon ami, do not flatter yourself you |) hand!" So saying, he took Friedemann’s arm with 


can mislead a page forty years old! To speak fairly | affectionate pleasure, and walked with him towards his 
dwelling, talking all the while. 


| A new surprize awaited Friedemann there; for his 


dire—profligacy, have a cause very different from that 


| 
and honestly, your repentance and your—pour ainsi | 
| 
| 
! 


you have chosen to assign. I tell you, between us,| younger brother, Philip Emanuel, in the three years 
there is another secret, whose discovery you dread far | that had flown since his departure from Leipzig, had 
more than the unmasking of your petty hypocrisy.” grown a stately youth, and, as his father testified, a 
Friedemann reddened as he asked, “ What do you | ripe scholar in his art. He was a gay, light-hearted 
mean, Von Scherbitz ?”’ boy, “a little subtle upon the organ,” as his father 
“Ha, ha!” laughed the page, “ you need not look so || observed, with a smile, “ and certainly more at home 
gloomy, because I have guessed the truth. Non, non, | on the piano; but a true and pious spirit, that scorned 
cher ami, if you really wish to keep your secret, you disguise.” 
must govern your eyes better, when the name, ‘Natalia’ |) Friedemann suppressed a sigh at the last remark of 
isuttered. Parbleu! your last night’s behavior oppo- | Sebastian, and gave his brother a heartfelt welcome. 
site the minister’s palace, was not necessary to convince || A servant in a rich livery interrupted the conversation. 
me, that you have looked too deeply into the dark eyes | He presented a note to Friedemann, and said he was 
of the little countess.” ordered to wait for an answer. Friedemann colored as 
The flush on Friedemann’s cheeks gave place to a he took the billet, opened it, glanced at the contents, 
deadly paleness ; but mastering his emotions by a and said briefly, “I will be there at the appointed 
violent effort, he said, in a husky voice— hour.” The servant bowed and disappeared. 
“You have discovered all; but you will be silent— “Ha!”’ observed Sebastian, with a smile, “ it seems 
will you not ?”” /our court-organist has to do with very distinguished 
“O ma foi! said I not, mon enfant, that I only || people.” 
warned you to be cautious before others? I will be || “It was the livery of the lord Premier,” said, Philip. 
silent, as a matter of course, and so, no more of it. } Sebastian started, and asked, ‘‘ Eh, Friedemann, is it 
Farewell! I am going to the guard-house, to see the || so? A domestic of his excellency, the Count von 





happy waking of our noble chamberlain! You go lo | Bruhl, comes to your house ?” 

church, to edify the faithful with your orgamplaying | “He was sent,’’ replied Friedemann, with some 
come afterwards to Seconda’s, where the groom shall || embarrassment, “ only by the niece of His Excellency, 
give a splendid breakfast as his ransom. Courage! be || the Countess Natalia.” 

not too philosophical! I hate the old Italian who | “Eh? you are acquainted with the young lady, 
made you so melancholy !”" then?” 

The page departed, and Friedemann, having dressed 1 ‘She is my pupil. This billet instructs me to come 
himself, left his house to go to the church of Saint | to her this afternoon, to arrange a concert she wishes 
Sophia. | to give, on her aunt’s birth-day.” 

The service was at an end; the organ’s last tones “Eh? how come you to such an honor? I thought 


| 
| 


died tremulously along the vast arches, like the sighs of | those matters were under the jurisdiction of M. Hasse it 
*suppliant angel. All was still again, and the worship- | “ My dear father, as the young lady's music-master, 
pers departed from the sanctuary. Friedemann, too, | I cannot well decline commissions of the sort, especially 


‘rose, closed the instrument, and descended from the ' as they here promote one’s reputation. With regard to 
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M. Hasse, he departed hence early this morning; we |! 


| free impulses of a young heart, are ever accordant wi) 


shall no more have the pleasure of hearing new songs 
from him.” 

“‘Hasse gone hence?” repeated Sebastian, with 
astonishment— the excellent, amiable Hasse? Eh? 


Tell me, Friedemann !”’ 


where is he gone ? 
“It is a long story,” replied his son, with a meaning 
glance at his young brother. 
The father understood the hint. ‘“ You may go ’till 
meal-time, Philip,’’ he said, “‘ and amuse yourself by 


” Philip bowed obediently, gave his 


seeing the city. 
hand to his brother, and quitted the room. ‘ Now, my 
son,” said Sebastian, “we are alone; what has hap- 
pened to M. Hasse ?”’ 

Friedemann gave him an account of Hasse’s depar- 
ture—of his contemplated journey to Italy, and the well 
Bach listened 


attentively ; when his son had ended, he said, confi- 


known cause of his disquiet and exile. 


dentially—‘‘ It was right that Philip should not hear 
such a tale—and that you suggested it to me, to send 
him away. 
should be ; there is much said in our Leipzig, as I could 
tell you, about it. Well, one must not listen to every 
thing ; our most gracious elector and sovereign means 
well with his subjects, and whoever is a faithful subject, 
will acknowledge that, and speak not of things which 
he who commits them has to answer for. We will say 
no more about it; you will go this afternoon to her gra- 
cious ladyship, and I warrant me, know how to demean 
yourself. I have cared enough, methinks, for your 
manners.” Friedemann pressed his father’s hand, and 
looked fondly on the good old man. “ Tell me, now, 
sir court-organist,”’ continued the elder Bach, “ what 
you have been doing of late. You have sent me but 
little for a long while; I hope you have not been idle.” 

“ Surely not, my father! I have worked assiduously, 
but have done little that satisfied me; and what does 
not satisfy me, 1 would rather destroy, than venture 


before the world. 


best, or nothing at all.” 


In art, one should accomplish the 


“No, no!” cried Sebastian, interrupting his son; 
“that would be, indeed, a hard condition for many, for 
the greatest number among those who earnestly and 
honestly devote themselves to art, who find therein, 
often, the only consolation and happiness of their lives. 
And trust 
me, Friedemann, the called are not held in less esteem 


The chosen are few—the called are many! 


for the sake of the chosen, if they prove themselves true 


laborers! Art is like love. We all bear and cherish 
love in our hearts, and whether the bosom is covered by 
a regal mantle, or by a beggar’s cloak, love, which 
Could 


the highest and the best alone avail in art, how should 
I can do little, but my will 


dwells within, owns but one home—Heaven. 


we and our equals stand ? 
is honest, and vast is my reward! Yes! I am, as re- 
gards earthly good, like the poor man in the Evangelist; 
yet I would not exchange with a monarch! I rejoice 
in humility over my success, great or small, as it may 
be, and for the rest, I submit me to the will of God!” 
“ Oh, that all had your apprehension of Art, my dear 


Father; that all would strive to practise it as you do!” 


|| the dictates of justice and truth.” 


Hem! at court, indeed, all is not as it! 
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“ You will, my boy!” said Sebastian, tenderly. «| 





find much that is excellent in your Fughetten. Be no 
too severe with yourself; and remember that the fresh, 








| 
‘« They are, indeed !”” murmured Friedemann, gloonj. 


| ly. 







His father continued—* Since we are permitted, my 
boy, to meet on this new-year’s morning, allow me 1 
ask how it stands with you in other respects! £), 
| Friedemann, will you not soon seek out a wife among 



















'the daughters of the land? I warrant me, the cour. 


organist need not seek long, to find a comely and wil: 
ling damsel. Eh? speak, boy!” 

“‘ Dear father! there is time enough !” 

“Pah! pah! 1 was not as old as you are, when| 
espoused your mother, and by my faith! I would have 
married sooner, if I had had my place. So make 
‘Early wooed, has none rued!’" 











haste, Friedemann ! 
“Tt is a serious step, father.”’ 
‘* That is very certain, and I am sure you would not 








take it precipitately; but I pray you, dear son, do it 
speedily. How merry a grandfather I shall be! and if 
the child is a boy, he must be named after me ; and | 
will teach him his first notes. Ay, "tis very true, mar 
riage is no child’s play; I can tell you, son, I have 
toiled unweariedly, oft oppressed with care, to furnish 
you, my boys and girls, with your daily bread. Yet, has 
not the Almighty blessed my labors? Have I no 
brought you all up happily, to be brave men, and skil- 
ful musicians? It 1s singular, Friedemann, that from 
my great grandfather down, all the sons of the Bach 
family have had taste and talent for music. Fried* 
mann, do me a favor, and take a wife with all speed; 
if your boys have the hereditary genius—ha ! how de 
lighted I shall be! Look you—as I wrote down 1y 
last fugue, I thought of my sons, and of you, partie 
I used often w 





























larly, and confessed myself happy! 
think I might write something, like the old masters, 
which, centuries hence, could edify and delight men— 
|thac they would love my memory. May I be forgives 
if there was aught of worldly arrogance in the though 
Now, however, I have become less ambitious; but ! 
have one vision, in which my fancy will revel as long # 
Llive! It is this—how rapturous will it be—when al 
the Bachs meet together in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and unite in singing to the glory of God—their ‘halle 
lujahs ’ resounding for ever and ever in the presence ol 
the Uncreate—who was, and is, and shall be! Fried 
mann! child of my heart! let me not miss you there!” 

“ Father !"’ cried the young man, and sank overpo* 
ered at Sebastian's feet. 

The elder Bach, unacquainted with the wo that 
struggled in his son's breast, saw only, in his agitatio" 
a burst of filial feeling. He laid both hands on th 
head of the kneeling youth, and said, devoutly, “ God's 
peace be with you, my Friedemann, now and eve 



























amen !”’ 
Friedemann arose, pale, but with a smile on b* 


face. He kissed his father’s hand, and slowly withdre* 












from the apartment; but scarcely was the door 
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behind him, than he rushed impetnously through the |) 


hall, down the steps, and through the streets to the 
open space, where he threw himself on the frozen earth, 


hid his burning forehead, and cursed aloud his mise- | 


rable being. 

After the lapse of an hour, having collected and com- 
posed himself, he returned to his father, and conversed 
with apparent cheerfulness. 
at table with Philip, who was required to give him an 
account of all the magnificence he had seen in the capi- 


tal. The splendor of Dresden had reached its utmost | 


under the administration of the luxurious and prodigal 
Count von Bruhl; and no court, not even that of 


Vienna, rivalled the Polish Saxon in this respect. 
After dinner, the father reminded his favorite that it 


was time to dress, so as to be in season at the minister’s || 


With a 
beating heart, with feelings that partook both of plea- 


nalace; and Friedemann hastened to do so. 


sure and despair, he found himself at the palace. As | 
he entered the hall, a side door was suddenly thrown | 


open, and a small man, with striking features, soft, clear 
blue eyes, richly dressed, and with a blazing star on his 
breast, came forth; it was the minister himself. As 
Friedemann stopped and bowed to him, he advanced, 
speaking in the gentlest and blandest tone imaginable— 

“Ah! bon jour, Monsieur Bach! Much happiness 


with the new year! My niece has sent for you? I am 
pleased to see you so punctual; I see, with satisfaction, | 
you are attached to our house, and shall remember your 
real when it will do you good. I shall improve the 
first opportunity to convince you by deeds, of my good | 
Now, to the Countess !”’ 

He nodded to the young man, smiled, and skipped | 
out of the door, and down the steps to his carriage, | 


which soon drove away with him. 


will. 


Young Bach looked after him, and murmured to 
himself, “Can he have guessed my secret? The smile | 
of that man ever bodes disaster! Well, come what | 
may, what can make me more wretched than I am | 
On, reprobate !” He crossed the hall, and passed | 
through one of the galleries towards the apartment of | 
the Countess Natalia. 

“This way,” said the maid, who was waiting for | 
him in the ante-room, and without further announce- | 
ment, she opened the door of the cabinet, where Natalia, 
charmingly dressed, was reclining on a divian. Friede- 
mann entered. : 

Natalia arose quickly, and stood a moment gazing | 
earnestly on her visitor. 
summers; her figure was not tall, but perfectly symme- 


She might have seen twenty 


trical, and voluptuous in its rounded fullness ; her head 
was beautiful, though not classical in its contour; a 
curved nose, and a pair of well defined, though deli- 
cately-pencilled eyebrows, gave an expression of deci- 
sion and pride to her countenance, while the exquisite, 
rosy mouth, and the eyes shadowed by their long lashes, 
exhibited more the character of softness and tenderness. 
A profusion of dark hair floated ueconfined over her 
neck, and relieved the outline of her somewhat pale, 
but lovely face. 

She stood still a moment, before Friedemann, who 





|| cruel sport, the wounds of this heart! 
| bleeds! and yet, oh, fate, cannot cease to beat! 
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| cast down his eyes embarrassed; then approaching, she 
| laid her small white hand lightly on his shoulder, and 
said, in a mild voice—* Tell me, Bach, what were you 
doing last night so late, opposite our house ?”’ 

| Friedemann raised his dark, flashing eyes to hers, but 
| dropped them the next instant. Natalia continued—* I 
saw you plainly, as [ stepped a moment out on the 


The elder Bach, chatted || balcony for a breath of fresh air—and I knew you at 


}once. You were leaning against the castle wall; it 


| seemed as if you were waiting for some one. Come— 


Bach, answer me!” 


after a pause, said coldly— You sent for me, most 


} 

. , 

| The young man struggled down his emotions, and 
| 

| 


gracious Countess, to honor me with your commands 
respecting the arrangement of a concert.” 

Natalia turned her back pettishly, and cried in an 
‘angry and disappointed tone—‘‘ Thus—haughty man! 
| you thank me, too weak of heart! for my trust—for my 
concessions! Out on thee, ungrateful man !” 
Friedemann’s pale face became crimson, and in a 
| subdued voice, which had something in it absolutely ter- 

rific, from the deep sorrow and the wild passion it 
expressed, he replied—‘* What shall I—what can I say 
to you? Look at me, and enjoy your triumph! You 
have made me wretched—but I conjure you, let me have 
| the only consolation that remains—the conviction that I 
| alone am to bear the wrath and curse of offended 
heaven!” 

; a Friedemann!”’ cried the maiden, shocked, and she 
turned again to him, her eyes suffused with tears— 
| ‘spare me, master, this agitation, I entreat you!” 

“T will mot!” returned the young man, impetuously, 
“T will not spare you! you have yourself torn open, in 
Look, how it 

I will 
| not spare you! you are the only being on earth, to whom 
| I dare unveil myself; I have purchased that right, with 
my happiness here and hereafter; and this only, last 
I gave you all! truth 
for falsehood—pure, undying love, for frivolous, heartless 


right, none shall tear from me! 


| mockery !”” 
“T mocked you not!” protested Natalia, looking 
earnestly at him. ‘“ Believe me, I meant well.” 


“ With me? 


‘« Ask me not.” 


Did you love me?” 


“Natalia, answer! did you love me?” 
“* How can it help you, if I tell you Lloved? Are we 
not parted for ever?” 

“No! by my soul! no! If you love me, nothing on 
earth shall part us! For the sake of your love, mark 
me—I would not spare even the heart of my father, 
though it should cost his life! But I must know—if you 
have loved—if you yet love me! If you have not, if 
you do not, I will ask—woman! wherefore did you 
tempt the free-hearted youth, who lived but for his art, 
with encouraging looks and flattering words? Where- 
fore did you give—” 

“ Hold, unhappy man!”’ 

“Wherefore ?”” repeated Friedemann, with a burst of 





passionate grief. 
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“T honored your mind—your genius—your heart.” 

“ And you loved me not?” 

“You will madden me with these questions !”’ 

“ And you loved me not ?” 

“[ could not see you suffer—I wished to restore your 
peace—to have you acquiesce—” 

‘ All, that you gave without love, I despise ! 
do love me, how can you bear to think of becoming the 


If you 


wife of another ?”’ 
“Ah! you know well, my station—the will of my 


uncle—”’ 

“ And my happiness, my peace is nothing to you?” 

“* Why can you not be calm—happy, when you know 
that my affection is still yours—that I can never love | 


another !”’ 


Friedemann’s brow kindled, he stamped fiercely with 


his foot, and muttered—“ Hypocrite, liar, coward! and 
all for the sake of a coquette !”’ 

“Your passion makes you unjust and weak,” said 
Natalia, with displeasure. ‘“ I am no coquette. 
the story of my education familiar to you? My parents 
died early ; they were poor, but descended from one of 
the oldest families in the land; my proud uncle, whose 
nobility was younger, surrounded me with all the state 
and splendor his power could command. I will not 
indulge in self commendation, for I early perceived the 
worthlessness of all this magnificence ; but it is some- 
thing, that I yielded not to temptation, which, in the 
midst of pomp and luxury, approached me in a thousand 
enticing shapes. It is much; I dare commend myself, 
therefore, and be proud; for I had no loving, careful 
mother, to teach me the lessons of virtue. I grew thus, 
to womanhood, flattered by puppets, by venal slaves, by 


smiling fools, for I had not yet seen man. I saw you— 


I loved you; must I excuse to you my too mighty love?” 

‘Ah! Natalia! what must I think? You love me, 
yet scorn to be my true and wedded wife! You love 
me, and will marry the creature of your uncle, whom you 
regard with indifference—with aversion! Must I never 
know what to make of you?” 

“You must know that calculation impels me not to 
this step, but a sense of duty.”’ 
“Sense of duty?” 


“Yes! and towards you. I feel that as your wife I 


could never make you happy—could never be happy 


myself. You are a great artist, can accomplish much ; 
but you cannot rise beyond a certain sphere—and I— 
think you it would be so easy for a princely maiden to 


fulfil the duties of a quiet citzen’s wife ? 


refuge from the pursuit of my incensed uncle? 
we even found that, in some desert solitude, how long 
could the high-minded, ambitious artist, endure this 
inglorious concealment !?’’ Friedemann looked mourn- 
fully on the ground, and was silent, the lady continued 
—‘If I knew you discontented, could I be happy? Or 
you, if you saw my grief? I will do all for you that a 
woman in my circumstances can do for her beloved; 
my uncle’s minion can never obtain any portion of my 
heart. I will live for you alone! And you—live for 


your art and me! 


Is not | 


And, were I | 
willing to sacrifice all for you, where should we find a | 
Nay—if 
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“And must I enjoy your affection as a dishonorable 
thief ?”’ asked Friedemann, angrily. 
“Our regard cannot remain concealed—yet, for your 
| sake, I will bear the condemnation of the world !” 
«And the world’s scorn? No—you shall not! The 
woman whom I love—for whom I am miserable—f; 
whose sake I have deceived father, brother, friends~ 
/that woman shall none dare to scorn! Farewell 
Be, what your fature 


And believe me, 


Natalia! we never meet again! 
| husband is not—be noble and true! 
low as I am sunk, all virtnous resolution has not vet lef 
my heart! I must be unhappy, but no longer utterly 
| wretched, for you shall esteem me!” 
“‘Friedemann!” cried the maiden, and threw herself 
_ weeping on his breast, “‘ I honor, I admire you!” 
Here the waiting maid entered hastily, and not with- 
out alarm, announced the minister’s approach. 
whispered Natalia, as she dis- 
engaged herself from the arms of her lover. 
“The minister cried in a cordial tone as he entered— 
“Ha! Monsieur Bach, here still? I am delighted t 
Well, ma chére niéce!”’ turning to the 


Is all arranged for the 


”? 


“ Recollect yourself 


see you again. 
blushing girl, “how goes it? 
| concert—and will it suit?” 
| “I hope so, most gracious uncle !”’ 
“« That 1s charming, my love ; my wife will be enchar- 
ted with this kind attention. You, my dear Monsieur 
| Bach, will certainly arrange all for the best, of, that | 
Come very often to my house! under 
I place the highest value upon you 


{ 


am assured. 
stand—very often! 
| and your talents.” 
| The young man thanked him, somewhat bewildered, 
| and took his leave. 
| “A strong head, and great, great talent,” observed 
| the minister, looking after him, while he took a pinch 
_ from his jewelled snuff-box. He said more in his praise, 
| then passed to indifferent subjects, and at length retired 
| from the apartment, after having pressed his lips to the 
white forehead of his niece, who dutifully kissed his 
| hand. 
| As Friedemann left the palace, the Page rushed hastily 
from round a corner to him, and asked—* Whither!” 
“ Home!” 
“ Not there. Come with me instantly to Faustina’s.” 
“ Are you mad?” 
“More reasonable than yourself, mein engel! Ot 
_on the blindness that cannot see the trap the wary bird: 
catcher has laid for the bird !”’ 
“What mean you?) What is the matter?” 
Come to Faustina’s with me, or yo 
are to-night on the road to Konigstein! The Lord 
Minister knows all!’’ And he led him away. 
Twilight had come on; Philip had called for lights, 
and placed himself beside his father, who, sitting at the 
| table, was diligently perusing Friedemann’s last exercises 
| and compositions, giving what he had read to his son, for 
| the same purpose. At last, looking up, he asked 
| “ Well, Philip, what think you of our Friedemann!” 
“ Ah, father,”’ replied the lad, “do not make sport of 
| me! But, indeed I know not how to express what ! 


“ Sacre-bleu! 
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SEBASTIAN BACH, 


think and feel. T am moved, rapt—I admire my the lapse of a quarter of an hour, the door was opened 


brother. It seems to me often as if I were reading H without a previous knock, and the page, von Scherbitz 


. " a © - le 2Te. 
something of yours; and then all is again so strange to || ¢ ntered. 


me—so different from yours—I feel troubled—I know i “ Bon soir!” 


not why. In short, I cannot feel undisturbed joy in fixed a keen look on the two strangers, who rose from 


cried he, in a different tone, while he 


these compositions.” || their seats as they perceived him. 

Sebastian looked grave and thoughtful for a moment, i “Whom have I the honor” asked Sebastian, some- 
then turning, with a smile, to his son, he said— y what surprized at the unceremonious intrusion. 

“Yes, Philip, there is to me also something strange 1 “ Von Scherbitz,” replied he, “‘ page in the service of 
and paradoxical in Friedemann’s works; and this is } His Majesty, and a friend of your son, Friedemann, if so 


more the case in his exercises and sketches, than in his | be that you are the Elder Bach.” 


finished pieces; yet I am not disturbed; yea, I deeply | 
rejoice therein.” | 

“ Rejoice?” repeated Philip, and looked doubtingly | 
on his father; the latter continued— 


“I know what you mean by this question; your own | 


| “T am,” returned Sebastian, smiling. ‘ My son 
| must be in soon; these gentlemen, also his friends, are 
waiting for him.” 

repeated von Scherbitz, “ Friends of 


So, so!’ He placed himself directly 


“ Friends ?”’ 
| Friedemann ? 


light, glad spirit, accords not with the earnest, oft || before the two men, who were visibly embarrassed, and 


gloomy character displayed in Friedemann’s works. |) }ooked down. 
Heaven knows, he inherits not the gloomy from me, |! 


though I have always dealt earnestly with art; but, 
observe, Friedemann’s character is not yet fixed. All 
assures me there is something great in the man; but 
he is hardly yet determined how to develope it. He 
seeks the form, by which he shall represent what lives 
within him. I have examined closely and dispassion- 
ately; it is not a father’s partiality that leads me to 
Friedemann seeks for himself a new 
Will he succeed ? 


I reflect that every strong spirit has sought and dis- 


speak as I do. 
path to the goal. I hope so, when | 
covered a new path, winning what his predecessor 
would have given up as impossible. 
deserve so high a degree of praise as has been accorded 
tome; but this I know, Philip, and acknowledge, that 
from her origin, Art has ever advanced, and still advan- 
Will it 
I think not; for the perfect dwells not on 


ces, and that her temple is not yet completed. 
ever be ? 
earth; yet, therefore, is Art on earth so divine and eter- 
nal, that we may ever long for her fairest rewards, and 
strive after them with our best strength.” 

“Tt is so,” said Philip, struck with his father’s re-| 
mark; “if one thinks he has accomplished something 
worthy, he soon finds there exists in his fantasy images 
far nobler and fairer, than with all his industry and taste 
he can produce.” 

The conversation was interrupted by a stout knock 
at the door. The elder Bach answered by a “ Come 
in!” the door opened, and two tall men entered, and 
inquired for the court-organist. 

“I expect my son every moment,” answered Bach, 
aid asked if the gentlemen had any message to leave. 


I know not if I |) 





They replied that they were friends of the court-orga- 
mst, and would wait for his coming. They seated | 
themselves without farther ceremony; Sebastian also | 
resumed his seat, and endeavored to introduce general 
conversation. But his politeness and his trouble were 
"vain; the two visitors only answered in monosylla- 
bles, and in a tone by no means encouraging, so that an 
awkward silence soon prevailed, and Sebastian, as well 
* Philip, wished, with all their hearts, for Friede-| 
wann’s arrival, Still Friedemann came not; but after | 


oe 
ow 4 


The page stood awhile in silence; at 
length he said in a cold, ironical tone, “ Messieurs ! 
| you are come too late, in spite of the haste with which 
| His Excellency thought proper to send you, and indeed 
/you are here quite unnecessarily. Go, messieurs ! 
Carry your lord the compliments of the page, M. Scher 
| bitz, and tell him the court-organist, Bach, is with the 
| Signora Hasse; I myself took him there, informed his 


majesty of my doing, as in duty bound, and have 


already obtained my pardon !” 
| 


The two men started up and left the apartment, 

| without answering a word; the page threw himself on 
| a seat, and burst into loud laughter. 
The elder Bach, who knew not what to make of the 
| whole scene, stood in blank surprize in the middle of 
|the room, looking inquiringly at Philip, who, with 
equally astonished and anxious looks, was gazing at the 
page. 

At length von Scherbitz ceased laughing, arose, ap- 
rr the old man, and said with earnestness and 


| respect, “ Pardon, Master Cantor, for my strange beha- 


| vior; I will explain it to you; I have much to commu- 


nicate, but to you alone. It concerns your son, Friede- 
mann—” 

‘* My son?”— My brother?’ cried Sebastian and 
“ Where is he?” 


replied the page, “at the 


Philip in the same breath. 
““As I told those men,” 
house of Signora Hasse.” 
“« And what does he there?” asked Sebastian. 
“ T must tell you alone.” 
“Go, Philip, to your chamber,” said the father 
mildly; and as the boy lingered, he repeated with more 
With a look of anxiety the youth 


earnestness—“ go!” 
retired. 


Sebastian, full of serious misgiving, seated himself, 
and said, ‘‘ Now, M. Scherbitz, we are alone; what 
have you to tell me of my Friedemann, whose fmend 
you are pleased to call yourself?” 

“ T am his friend!” said the page, not without feeling; 
“and that I am, I have not first proved to-day!” 

“And those two men, who marched off so quickly, 
when you told them my son was at Madame Hasse’s?” 





, “Were in no way his friends—tout au contraire, 
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you.” 

“‘ Speak, then, M. Scherbitz !”’ 

Scherbitz seemed at a loss in what manner to com- 
municate to Bach the information he could no longer 








presence of that worthy old man, his bold levity deser- 






Recollecting himself, at last he began— 





“Your son, Friedemann, my good sir, has told me 






bis brothers and sisters, m that, with an earnestness far 






’ 





ever. moved his fancy.’ 
“Ves, yes, it was so!” exclaimed Bach. ‘“ This 


peculiarity endeared the boy to me at first; but in later 


’ 





years it has made me anxious for him.’ 
“ You have brought him up strictly, sir.” 





a parent’s duty ! yet I have constrained him to nothing— 


and only when he was convinced, have I led him 





strictly to follow his conviction. Ile whe discerns the 







a knave; not a man!” 
“Ah! my dear sir, may not an excess of strength 






his ruin ?”’ 







to struggle, not weakly yield. He should either rouse 





himself, and atone for his faults, or perish like a man.” 





“* Heaven grant the first!” murmured the page. 
“Do you fear the last?” asked Sebastian, quickly, 






and alarmed. 
“No, M. Cantor; I trust Friedemann’s strength to 






rise again.” 
“ To rise again? Monsieur, tell me, in few words— 






what of my son ?”’ 
“ Well, then! you have brought up your son as a man 






of honor; but you, yourself, sir, are too little acquainted 





with the present ways of the world, to be able to shield 





him against the dangers that beset the path of youth, 





when, without a guide or counsellor, he enters the great 





arena of life. Your son, ’till then, had known nothing 





of the world, beyond his paternal dwelling, and your 





church of Saint Thomas. He was called to Dresden. 





He was received as the son—as the first disciple of the 





famous Sebastian Bach; it was soon found that he was 





himself a master in his art. Esteem, admiration, were 





his; the great treated him with favor, his inferiors 





flattered him as the favorite of the great. Is it surpri- 





zing that his head was somewhat turned, and that he 





forgot his place? Yet all would soon have been right 





again, when he learned to separate appearances from 





realities; but, as ill luck would have it, the young 





Countess de Bruhl employed him as her music-master. 






In a word, your son loves her!” 


“Is the boy mad?” cried Bach, angrily, and rising 






from his chair. 





“ Gently, papa!” interrupted the page ; “ if you knew 





the young Countess, you would confess, that for a young 





BACH, 


lead a well-meaning man out of the way; yea, even to | 


keep from him. For the first time in his life, in the | 





AND HIS FAMILY. 


mon ami! and on this account I wish to speak with || man like your son, it would be impossible not to love 


her; particularly as she was resolved to be loved; ang 
in truth, she has excellently well managed it!” 


Sebastian sank again on his seat, and his brow be. 
came clouded ; the page continued— 
“Friedemann struggles bravely against his passion, 


|| but the little Countess would not allow resistance.” 


ted him. Sebastian sat opposite with folded hands, his | 
clear and searching eyes fixed steadily upon him. | 


“Poor Friedemann !”” sighed the father. 
““When the first violence of his passion was over, |» 


| thought upon his father. He would have torn himself 


| from his beloved—but could he? ought he? Ever 


how different, even when a child, he always was from | 


thing was against their union. Was he to discover al! 


| to you, who had no misgiving? Disturb your peace 


beyond his years, he apprehended and retained what- | 


“ Very strictly, M. Scherbitz; in the fear of God, as is | 


truth and the right, and obeys it not, is either a fool or | 


“ That is possible; but he should reserve his strength | 


and that of your family? He resolved to bear all the 
anguish alone; the resolution was a noble one, but it 
made him so much the more wretched, since he, who 
so reverenced truth, had to dissemble with his father,” 

“Cease, M. Scherbitz!’”’ said Sebastian, in a low 
mournful voice. 


“I have little more to say, M. Cantor. “ Friede 
mann’s conscience gave him no peace day or night; and 
he suffered much from the fear of discovery He fied 
| to dissipation for relief; there were about him younger 

and older libertines. Thus I became acquainted with 
him; I, whose life has been an error! I would fain 
| have aided him ; but I saw then was not the time. His 
grief was too new; his passion reigned too fiercely in 
his breast; I looked to time for the cure, and sought 
only to keep him from too wild company. I was not 
always successful. He himself has broken off his co 
nection with the Countess.” 


“* Heaven be praised !”’ cried Sebastian with joy; the 
page continued— 

“First hear me out, M. Cantor; the minister dit 
covered their intimacy. He swore your son’s destruc 
tion—there I have baffled him; but I cannot prevent 
the necessity of Friedemann’s quitting this place.” 
| “Tt needs not!” said Sebastian, with quickness. 
“My poor son shall go hence; he needs comfort, and 
he can find it only with me!” 

“* He may come to you, then?” asked Scherbitz.” 

“What a question! Where is the father who ca 
repel his unhappy child? And I know, sir, hov 
"unhappy my poor Friedemann must be; for I know, 
| better than any other, his fiery soul! Bring him to me. 
I know he has ever loved his father; he must lear, 
also, to trust me with filial confidence !” 

; «4 My good sir!” cried Scherbitz with emotion, takig 
Sebastian's hand, and pressing it to his bosom, “ had l 
had such a father, I should have been something mor 
' than a page, in my fortieth year. Your Friedemann * 
| saved !”” 
He left the apartment. Sebastian looked sadly after 
him, and murmured to himself, “ Ah! you know nD 
| what is in my heart, and that I dare not speak the 
|whole truth, if I would save my boy! My faire 
| dream is melted away—the dream I indulged, of finding 
in my first born a friend, pure and true—such as I hav’ 
| sought my life long in vain! Oh! now I acknowledst, 








| the truest friend, the purest joy, is Art! Without her 
‘where should I find comfort? All thanks and praise 
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SEBASTIAN BACH 


Him who has given the children of earth such a com- 
panion through their pilgrimage of life!” 

He passed from the room into an adjoining dark one, 
where a small but excellent work of Silbermann’s was 


eect up; he opened the piano, played a prelude, and 


| 
began, with a full heart, the beautiful melody of an old 


song by l’'aul Gerhard, the first verse of which ran as 
follows :— 

“Commit thy ways, oh, pilgrim, 

And yield thy sick heart's sighs 

Unto the faithful caring 

Of him who rules the skies !” 


More steady, more powerful rose the harmony; it | 
filled the apartment, and was heard even in the streets, | 
where it brought peace and consolation to more than | 


one sick heart, as the passers by stopped to listen! 
| 


in a luxuriously decorated room, lighted by a splen- | 
did astral lamp, reclined on a rich ottoman, Faustina | 
Hasse, the most beautiful woman, and the greatest 
dramatic singer, not only of her own, but perhaps of all 
times. 

She wore a simple, white robe, of the finest material ; 
a costly necklace of pearls was rivalled by the snow of 
her lovely neck; her lofty brow was somewhat paler 
than usual, and a touch of melancholy about her mouth 
softened the pride that generally ruled the expression 
of those exquisite features. 

“Let him come in!” said she, carelessly, to the 
Waiting-maid, who had just announced a visitor. The | 
maid withdrew, and the minister, Count von Brihl| 
entered, with a low and courtly bow. 
bya slight inclination of her head, and without changing 


The 





Faustina replied | 
| 
her own easy position, motioned him to a seat. 
minister sat down, and began smilingly— 

“ My late visit surprizes you, does it not, Signora ?” 

“Tam not yet aware of its object.” 

“Oh, that is plain! I am a good spouse, as is known; 
in fourteen days comes my consort’s birth-day, and I 
intend giving a féte, as handsome as my poor means 
will allow. But how will it surpass in splendor all 
ataer fétes in the world, if Faustina Hasse will honor it 
with her presence! Will the Signora let me sue in 
vain ?”” 

“I do not sing, my lord minister.” 

“How have I deserved, Signora, that you should so 
misinterpret my well meant petition ?” 

“Will His Majesty honor the feast with his pre- 
sence 1” 

“He received graciously his most faithful servant's 
Petition, and was pleased to promise me.” 

“Good—I will be there.” 

“Divine Faustina! My gratitude is unbounded !”” 
He kissed her hand, and was about to retire. Faus- 
“na started up hastily, and cried with flashing eyes— 

“Hold—a word! The minister stood still. “ Where 
s Friedemann Bach ?”” asked she. 

The Count could not suppress a start of surprize, but 
he answered blandly—‘“ This question, most honored 
lady, from you—”’ 

“Where is Friedemann Bach ?” repeated Faustina, 





| your father. 


HIS FAMILY. 


», AND 


| © Well, then; he is probably on the way to Koning- 
ar 
stein. 
~ 4 P ‘ y . . . ” 
Faustina smiled scornfully, and asked—* For what? 
“To save him from yet severer punishment. The 
whole parish is disgusted at the scandalous life their 
court-organist leads, who, if he edifies the devotional 


with his organ-playing on Sunday morning, celebrates 


| the wildest orgies with hia fellow rioters, at Seconda’s, 


on Sunday night!” 


“And what is done with his fellow rioters?” 

The Count von Brihl shrugged his shoulders, and 
replied dejectedly—* They are of the first families.” 
| “And therefore pass unpunished? Very fair, my 
lord minister! But you are mistaken; Bach is not on 
| the road to Koningstein; he is here, in my houses@ind 


has seen his Majesty.” 

“ How, signora!” cried the Count, really shocked— 
|“ what have you done ?” 

“ Silence—I command you !”"* said Faustina, haugh- 
itily. The minister was silent, and she continued— 
a His Majesty knows all; knows why you pursue the 
| unhappy youth, and would bring unspeakable misery 
on the whole family—and such a family! Heartless 
| courtier! You cannot comprehend the worth of such a 
man. Friedemann must leave this city, put he goes 
| freely, and must not be unprovided for. Give him 
another place, one worthy of his genius. That is His 


| Majesty’s will!” 

| She left the apartment. The minister stepped, in 
much embarrassment, to a window, looked out inte the 
darkness, and drummed with his fingers upon the pane. 
When he turned round, he saw Friedemann and the 
There was a storm 


page, who had entered the room. 
in his breast, but he suppressed all signs of agitation, 
and walking up to the young man, said in a gentle, 
though earnest tone, “‘ Monsieur Bach, it grieves me 
much that you must leave us so suddenly; but since 
that cannot be helped, we must yield to what is una- 
voidable. You will go as soon as possible to Merse- 
burg; the place of organist in that Cathedral is vacant, 
and I have appointed you to it. Adieu!” And he 
retired. 

“ Bravissimo, mon comte !"’ cried the page, laughing 
as he looked after him—* where is there a better actor ? 
Roscius is a poor bungler to him! But now, mon 
ami”’—he turned to Friedemann—“ come with me to 
Courage ! he knows all.” 


“ All!” repeated the poet, and with a look of despair 
he followed his friend. They passed out into the open 
air. It was a clear winter’s night; the stars glittered 
in the deep blue firmament, recording, in burning lines, 
their hymn of praise to Infinite love; but in the heart 
of the young man dwelt hopeless anguish. 


The pious melody Sebastian sang, was yet unfinished, 
when they arrived at the house. They entered. Philip, 
who saw them first, hastened to tell his father. Se- 
bastian came into the room; as he approached his son, 
he said, “‘ You come back to me—you are welcome !” 
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“Can you forgive me, father?” murmured Friede- | 

mann, fixing his looks gloomily on the ground. | 

“You have deeply sinned against your first, your 

truest friend ; but I trust you will have ability to amend || 
” 


and I have forgiven you! | 
2 | 


“ And without a word of reproach ?”’ | 

“Your own conscience has suggested more than | 

could say; it is now my part to console you. Come 
| 


with me to our Leipzig, and if I alone cannot comfort || 


you, why, the others shall help me !” 


THE BLOSSOM AND THE GREEN LEAVES. 





Original. : 
THE BLOSSOM AND THE GREEN LEAVES. 
I preaMED that I was wandering in a garden, a very 
beautiful one, such as my waking vision hath never 
seen, and Fancy but seldom pictured to me. I had 
looked and admired, ’till, overcome with weariness, 
I sank down upon the green turf bank at my side, to 


collect, if possible, my scattered senses. Then ther 


came over me a deep sense of the glory God has throw, 
over this lower world, and with it, such a feeling of my 


y . ’ . _ ; . +s . 
“No, by my life!” cried Friedemann, looking up || own physical and spiritual deformity, that I could but 


boldy. “I pass not again the sacred threshold of my 
home, ’till I am worthy of you—or quite resigned to 
despair !”’ 

“Js that your firm resolve?” asked Sebastian. 

“Tt is, my father! Henceforward I will be true to 
you. T know not if I shall overcome this anguish, but I 
will struggle against it, for I have yet power! If victo- 
rious, more is won than lost! But if I am overcome—” 

“ Then come to my heart, Friedemann !” 

“T will!” 

Sebastian held out his hand to his son. Friedemann 
flung himself into his father’s arms. 

The next morning they parted. Sebastian returned 
to Leipzig, and Friedemann prepared for his journey to 
Merseburg. 


To be continued, 


Original. 


THE SAILOR BOY. 


Gop guard thee, sailor boy, when on the biHow! 
Keep thee from tempests, and from Ocean’s bed! 
Long be his smile a halo o’er thy pillow— 
A crown of glory round thy youthful head ! 
Kneel thou when stars from forth the azure heaven, 
Come slowly to be mirrored round thy bark ! 
Then in the solemn hush of holy even, 
Pray, if thy heart be faint—thy “ soul be dark!” 
When from thy fevered dream in terror starting, 
Thou shalt look forth to meet thy mother’s smile, 
May memory freely from its stores imparting, 
Give hope anew thy sorrows to beguile! 
Though waters girt thee by no haven bounded, 
And thy tired vision wearies of the sea, 

Think of thy home by pleasant scenes surrounded— 
Of hearts whose anxious throbs are all for thee ! 
Thou who wert once with tenderest pity shielded— 
Whose boyish sorrows never passed unshared— 
These priceless blessings thou hast freely yielded, 

Nor can their faded beauty be repaired ! 


weep. “Ah! why,” thought I, “ why is it thus? why 
is such a keen perception of the bright and beautiful, 
| given to those who have so little within themselves 


1 
| calculated to waken, or keep alive such susceptibilities! 


| 
| why, but to make them wretched, dissatisfied with them- 
| selves, and envious of all that is beautiful around them!" 
There was a Jow, sweet murmuring at my side, and | 
looked up. A flower of exquisite beauty was blooming 
/near me; its colors were so pure, and so delicately 
blended, and in its form and position there was so much 
| grace, that I could not refrain from audible admiration 
| Again I heard the same soft murmurs, and the Green 
Leaves—for from them the voice proceeded—replied, 
“Yes! so it is! they all admire the lovely Blossom, 
and bestow upon it every word of endearment ani 
praise; but no one thinks of, or cares for the Green 
Leaves! Ah! why were we made? why live her 
from day to day to nourish and adorn and be despised 


ed, for they were sad—and I thought how like my ow 
were their feelings. Again I looked up; a fairy being 
stood over them; for she had heard their complaining:, 
and hastened tocomfort them. “ Ah! my Green Leaves, 
she said, ‘“‘ why are you drooping? why are you envious 
of that fragile blossom? May you not be as happy ® 
that? Reason with yourselves, sweet ones ; would you 


you could, where would the beauty be, without the var 
ety you now afford? Mortals would then be weary 
the Blossoms, and sigh again for a Green Leaf. Am 
what matters it though they do lavish their praises up 
it now, and forget you? Do not their praises injure it’ 
] Do they not rudely take it from its own sweet home, that 
it may minister, for an hour, to their enjoyment, and the 





| throw it carelessly away to droop and die? Beside, ™ 
| Green Leaves, do I not love you as well as I do Ble 
|soms? And to you, mortal, I would say, receive instru 
| tion from this. I know what your thoughts have bee 
—that, like the Green Leaves, you have been repinitt 
because your Creator has denied to you that best! 





Thou may’st return; but chains so rudely broken 
Will ne’er again thy restless spirit bind ! 
Of untold love our prayers shall be the token—~ 
Of wishes precious, and with tears resigned ! 
Through weary days may Israel’s God direct thee ; 
In clouds that temper the too fervent ray ! 
By night the fiery pillow still protect thee, 
A guide unerring ‘mid thy trackless way. 
IONE. 


'which He has lavished upon Nature, and upon some @ 
| your fellow creatures. But mourn not; though God b* 
/made some as the sweet Blossoms, and some as® 
| Green leaves, yet you are all equally beautiful in Hs 
! sight, when you perform, with an humble heart, & 
| duties he has assigned you.” The fairy vanished, ™ 
| I awoke. It was only a dream, but I often think »* 
| when mingling with the world, that there are comp** 
| tively few Blossoms, while the Green Leaves 
| many but that God loves them all. VIOLs 





= 





for that proud beauty ?”-—and the Green Leaves droop 


all be Blossoms? How then would you exist? and if 
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THE SPECTRE STEAMER. 231 















Original. 





|of dried sugar-cane, which the slaves take pleasure in 






























AVES, THE SPECTRE STEAMER; ‘kindling at night. From the upper-deck the sight was 
awe grand, and as the darkness deepened and the fires 
nee OR, HUGH NORTHUP’S OATH. ‘increased in number and size, it became truly sublime. 
I had Before us, half an hour after sun-set, the whole horizon 

riness, ae | seemed ina blaze, and the red glare glowed and flushed 

side, to Rn Sky pe OE i , | the sky to the zenith. It seemed as if Tartarus was 

» thee eee Perec ens aie aie a ee || ahead, and that we were rushing into its fiery caverns! 
hoon ———— and, with the streaming sparks pouring from our black 

r of my Ir was in the spring of 1839, that I left New-Orleans, | chimnies, the roar of the escape-pipes, and the thunder 

uld but in the splendid steamer Saint Louis, for Saint Louis. | of the dashing paddles, the “infernal” idea was, on 

3? whr The morning was clear and brilliant, and the atmosphere I reflection, by no means diminished in its force. The 

sentiid. of that agreeable elasticity which inspires the dullest | night was still, and the flames rose in vast columnar 

meelves with good spirits. We backed out slowly and majesti- height, o’ertopped by clouds of murky smoke, that, roll- 
bilities ! cally from our birth at the pier, and, gaining the mid- | ing sluggishly onward, eclipsed half the stars. The 
th them river, began to ascend the stream with rapid but stately || river, reflecting on its breast so many fires, seemed itself 
them!” motion. I stood upon the “ hurricane-deck,”’ with fifty ! a lurid lake. I had never before, nor have I since, 
e, and I other passengers, admiring the view of the city as we run | beheld so singular and wonderful a spectacle! We 





looming swiftly past it. Street after street terminating in a strait | remained on deck ’till near morning, deeply interested 





elicatels line in the cypress swamp, appeared and disappeared, |in the extraordinary scene. For the distance of one 





so much and turret, spire, and terrace receded rapidly in the dis- | hundred miles, which we run in the night, the fires 





miration tance. The half league of shipping lying ‘‘ three deep” | blazed on either shore ‘till morning! We seemed to be 





against the pier, and waiting for their freight of cotton, | sailing along in a sort of majestic triumph, our way 





ie ( i reen 





. . i. . . P ° 8 
—replied, presented a grand and imposing spectacle. They were || illumined by bonfires! Conceive a river a mile in breadth 
Blossom, 


nent and 





Americans and of all European nations, principally Eng- lighted for a hundred, nay, two hundred and fifty miles, 





lish and French; and as every ship wore her flag half- || as it proved to be, by columns of flame half a mile from 





re Green mast in honor of a captain of one of them who had died | each other, on either bank of the river. Such was our 





ive here the day previous, their appearance was at once solemn | first night on the Mississippi ! 


de spised 


es droop: 





(from association) and brilliant. Who that has ever | The next day we ascended between shores less highly 
! 


visited New-Orleans in the winter season, can forget the || cultivated and far less picturesque. We had exchanged 






e my own fine effect of this wide-stretching crescent of shipping that || the wide sugar fields and the noble villas of the planters 


airy being 





enfolds the city at either extremity, like wings? | for cotton plantations and their ruder habitations. 






plainings At length we left behind us the shipping and the | Baton Rouge, with its French-looking edifices, its old 
Leaves,” huge cotton-presses lining the river shore abreast of it. church and handsome barracks, with its beautiful subur- 






yu ENVIOUs 
, happy 


would you 


The Capitol-like dome of the Saint Charles, the dark | ban lawns and green esplanade, wooed and won our 






tower of the Cathedral, and the lofty roofs of hotels, || passing admiration. 

sunk rapidly from the eye, or were lost inthe smoke that | As the sun set, its last rays gilded the summit of the 
overhung the city; and on either shore the eye was | bold promontory on which Natchez is situated, and its 
relieved by the agreeable substitute of sugar-fields, | effulgence was reflected back to us from its towers and 
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woodlands, and pretty villas. We shortly passed the | domes and thousand windows. The next morning, we 





Picturesque village of Carrolton, with its handsome || beheld the sun rise over the romantic city of Vicksburg, 
racing buildings and fine “course,” 
of the day, sailed between noble sugar-plantations, 





and the remainder which is certainly one of the most imposing towns in the 





| . 

_ valley of the west, beheld from the water. On leaving 
extending a league inland from the river. The eye never || this place, we began to enter the wild and vast region of 
wearied gazing on the pleasant residences of the planters, | that portion of the great valley, watered by the Missis- 
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Beside, ™ with their steep dark roofs, light verandahs and vine- I sippi, upon which the hand of cultivation has been but 
I do Blot clad galleries, and upon the orangeries, gardens and H little bestowed. For hundred of miles this noble stream 
ive instrot groves of old trees, that thickly adorned the river banks | winds its majestic and tortuous way through an almost 
have beet for full thirty leagues above the city. The whole shore || unbroken wilderness, save here and there, where an 
n repinine Was, indeed, a continuous village of villas—a rural } adventurous woodman has planted his hut, and at long 
hat bess"! street, thronged with horsemen, private equipages, ! intervals on some favorite site some new settlement. It 





yon some © 
ch God has 
ome as th 


tiful in Hes 


| “siting from plantation to plantion, foot-travellers, lads | was on the fourth day after our departure from New- 
and maidens, negroes and negresses! As we ran along || Orleans, that our huge steamer entered the wildest por- 
close to the bank it was like driving through a village 






tion of this dark and inhospitable region. The gigantic 








street; we could converse with the pedestrian on shore, | forests stood silent and vast on either shore, as they 





| 
Peep upon the tea-table party in the open hall, and keep | had stood for centuries. Evening approached and we 


company with the bonnetless ladies, taking an airing, | 
driving in their rapid barouches, on the levée. The | room fur the passage of the steamer, so that the shadows 
Whole scene was delightful and novel. cast from either bank met mid-way in the channel, and, 
At length night came on, and the horizon on every || while twilight was yet in the sky, enveloped our course 
side was illumined with vast flames rising from pyramids || in the deepest gloom. Thus we went on, now winding 








entered a narrow shute, but little broader than to give 
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our way between an island and the main, now stemming || 


the broad current of the full river, now hugging the shore \ 
| 


to take advantage of the eddy. I had gone below at || 


ten o'clock to retire; but feeling wakeful 1 took up 
“ Hoff nan’s Winter in the West,” and read until the 
steward simultaneously pronounced over my head—“ It | 


is twelve o’clock, sir,” and extinguished the cabin lamp. 
I then went to the deck to breathe a little fresh air 
before going to my state-room. On gaining the hurri-| 
cane deck I was struck with the brilliancy and beauty 
of the night. 


the deep heavens, and the dark, still bosom of the river 


The stars really sparkled and danced in 


was as thick and dazzling with them as were the skies. 
How silent and dark reposed the walls of forests of 
cypresses on either hand! How black their shadows 
that seemed to descend below the very foundations of 
the river! We were, at the moment, in the very centre 
of the stream, crossing over from one point to another 
to enter the “ cut off,” across the peninsula of “ Horse- |) 
Shoe Bend,”’ the mouth of which was indicated by a | 
break in the shadows in the water ahead of us, rather | 
than visible in the shore itself, which was dark and 
impervious to the eye. I walked forward as we neared 
it, to the pilot’s-house, within which he stood at the 
wheel. 
fifty-four or five years of age, with just gray enough 


He was a fine old weather beaten man, about 





sprinkled amid his black locks to bear testimony to the 
long service he had seen. Loitering by his wheel of | 
nights, I had gradually formed an acquaintance with | 
him, and found he possessed a noble frankness of man- | 
ner, good common sense, though uneducated, and much | 
general intelligence, united singularly enough, to a 
He had been a} 
boatman on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, before, said 
he, “Sich varmint as steamers was thought on.” His 
name was Paul Fink, and he was cousin to the celebrated 


strong bias towards superstition. 


| 
Mike Fink, whom the late lamented Morgan Neville has 


immortalized in one of the happiest American tales ever 
written. 


I now approached him as he stood alone at his wheel, 
his head enveloped in a fox-skin cap, and his person 
wrapped in a white shaggy pea-jacket, (for we were 
now in a latitude many degrees higher than New-Orleans, 
where four days before we had worn straw hats and 
summer garments. Forward of the wheel-house, twenty 
feet from us on the part of the deck above the boilers, 
sat one of the passengers smoking a German pipe—a 
very extraordinary looking man—dark, silent, and 
mysterious, who had attracted much curious notice on 
board, both from the passengers and crew, otherwise we 
were alone on the vast and silent deck. 

“A fine night, pilot,” I observed in an indifferent 
tone, as I wrapped my cloak closer about me and leaned 
against the window of the wheel-house. 

He made no reply at first, but fixing his eye steadily 
upon the boat's course as she approached the mouth of 
the “‘ Horse Shoe cut-off,” gave the wheel two or three 
rapid revolutions and shot into its narrow inlet with 
that skilful and unerring certainty for which the 


We now 








pilots of the Mississippi are so remarkable. 
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seemed suiling, so dark and gloomy was this paszage, 
through a forest cavern, with only a narrow opening ty 
the stars overhead. The long, pendant branches of thy 
willows and cypresses, swept our decks, and the deep 
roar of our escape-pipes penetrated the lofty avenues oj 
the eternal forest, and echoing and re-echoing, filled the 
wood with a continuous resounding thunder. Onwari 
we went, our only guide through the gloomy passage, 
the stars twinkling between the trees, that, towering 
from either bank, nearly met their tops midway the 
channel. 

“Yes, sir, a pretty night,” responded the pilot, after 
we had fairly entered the ‘ shute,” and casting a glance 
at the stars, he rolled his quid in his cheek, expectorated 
the superfluous juice, and gave his wheel a half turn to 
starboard. 

“It surprizes me,” I said, after a moment’s silence, 
wishing to draw Paul into conversation, “ that you can 
steer with such accuracy amid this deep darkness. The 
water and the forests are equally black to my eye—it is 
impossible for me to distinguish the bank and water. 
line of either side of the channel.” 

“Tt’s all come o’ practice, all practice,” he said, 
carelessly, ‘‘and then there’s somethin’, too, in the 
boat’s being used to the channel. Why this steamer 
knows every inch o’ the way between Orleans as well as 
Ido. She’d make the trip alone, if she on’y knowl 
how to keep her steam up herself! Her old nose is just 
as familiar with the mouth of every‘ shute,’ as you are 


with the way to your own mouth! I could go to sleep 


here at my wheel, if ’twant for the discredit o’ the thing 


if the cap’n should come up and catch an old pilot at it, 
and she’d run herself! But, talking o’ steam-boats run- 
ning themselves,” said Paul, ceasing his professional 
praise of his steamer, lowering his voice and speaking 
in an awed under tone; “there’s a boat on this river, 
sir, that has been runnin’ alone this last twelve-month, 
and never has yet got to her port.” 

‘Ah, what is the story about her, Paul?” I inquired, 
seeing my superstitious friend was in the humor of 
talking. 

“T'd tell it to you, especially as we are off agen Hore 
Shoe Bend, if—" and here Paul cast a suspicious and 
uneasy look towards the silent passenger, who, at the! 
instant, rose from his seat and wrapping himself in his 
long, black cloak, began to pace the deck athwart-shipsi 
“I'd tell it you, sir, if that old hunks was out o’ the 
There’s somethin’ about that varmint I don't 
much like! He's on deck always all my watch, and the 


wa y . 


Now a man what sil# 
I give 
sich critters a wide berth as I would an ugly snag. Do 
All this was 


spoken in a low tone close to my ear, as I leaned in the 


other pilot swears he is all his’n. 
up all night and no watch to stand, is queer! 


you like the varmint’s looks, stranger?” 


window of the pilot-house. 

“T don’t see any thing very suspicious in his loving 
the deck these fine nights,” I said, laughing; “ye 
always find me here, Paul, during the most of your trick 
at the wheel.” 

“That's true, and glad I am to have you on deck i® 
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my watch; but there’s a mighty difference, I tell ye, |) standing over the stern of the boat, gazing down into the 
stranger, between a man that comes and talks like a) boiling wake—he thus began— 
Christian man with the pilot when the boat is running || ‘‘ You must know, stranger, Saint Louis has the finest 
steady and he can listen to him, and one who never | steamers that runs on the Mississippi river! She takes 
opens his crackers to man or beast, but goes stalking | a pride, as she ought, in makin’ 'em larger, handsomer, 
about the decks like a shadow in black, or sittin’ in the | and faster than those of any other city. Louisville and 
cap'n’s chair there, smoking a German pipe as if his | Cincinnatti has more of ’em, but none of ’em can come 
insides was a furnace. No, no,” continued Paul, bring~ || up to the Saint Louis craft for prettiness from stem to 
ing his wheel ¢o half a dozen spokes, and eying the pas- | stern and real race-horse speed. This here very identi 
senger suspiciously ; “I tell you there is no good in) cal animal we are now walking at ten knots through this 
him, and you'll see before the trip is through.” Here | ‘shute,’ is a specimen! Well, you see, the merchants 
the old pilot shook his head ominously, renewed his | vied with each other who should build the best boats, 
quid, and brought the boat fo a point and a half, which |, and the captain’s who should make the shortest trip 
he had let her fall off while talking. | between Saint Louis and Orleans. This very Saint 
I watched for a few seconds, unconsciously, the move- | } Louis, you are now on board, I saw built and launched, 
ments of the mysterious passenger, against whom Paul | @nd a prettier varmint never swam than she was when 
had taken up so strong a prejudice, as he slowly paced || she had got her engines and boilers aboard, and started 
the deck a few feet forward of the wheel-house, the fire | from the pier on the first trip to Orleans, with sixty 
in the bowl of his pipe glowing at every whiff and light- || thousand dollars in freight! Was’nt she a beauty? I 
ing up his thin, swarthy visage. I could see in him, | was the first man that took her wheel and stuck her 
however, no more than a tall, thin, bilious looking geatle- | nose down stream! She steered like a duck! and she 
man, either a Porteguese or an Italian, with dignified | had scarcely shaken off the smell of the niggertracks on 
yet taciturn manners, one who loved the company of his | her decks in Saint Louis, before she was along side o 
pipe better than the companionship of his species. So |, the levee in Orleans! Three days and twenty-one hours 
turning from him I asked Paul to explain to me what } runnin’ eleven hundved miles! See her walk up stream 
he meant by his wandering steamer, that had never |) »0w! Is’nt she a picture, stranger?” 
I having assented to the truth of his panegyric upon 


veached her port. | 


, ” Ov , 
“Weil, I'll tell it you, and there was never a better | his favorite boat, and Paul having brought the boat too 


place to tell it than here in the Horse-Shoe-Bend, which from a yaw she had unkindly taken as he was warmly 
God grant we were well out of.” 
“as 2 _ . 

“Ts it a dangerous place ?” I asked, struck by Paul’s Well, you con, the wip we mate.wes-e Snags) Os 


! 
} 
} 
tt 
|| SP* peaking in commendation of her, he thus continued— 
i} 
| 
! 
| 


' | a captain in Saint Louis could hold up his head after we 
earnest manner. 
| got back in five days against stream! There was living 


“FR . . Vv 
For one league above and one league below, I never | ore then, one Captain Hugh Northup, who had always 


go through it without the prayers my mother taught me || pated our captain, the two having commanded rival 
on my tongue. God help me! did you hear that ?” ! steamers. It was said he had been engaged in no honest 
“What?” I exclaimed, starting. livelihood before he came to Saint Louis, where he 
“That steamer ahead! Do you hear her blew?” he} brought a great box of gold and silver with him and 
cried, in such real alarm, that I could not help sympa- | another of jewels. But somehow he grew in favor and 
thizing in it. After listening a moment, I could hear || invested money in steamboats, one of which he went 
nothing but our own boat. He seemed also in a moment | captain of himself, and it was while running this boat he 
after to be convinced that he was mistaken, and was || fell out with our captain for always beating him in his 
inclined to attribute the supposed noise of a coming boat || trips. So, you see, when he heard of our brag trip he 
to his fancy, swore like a pirate that he would beat it or be blown to 
“ By heaven, I could have sworn it!”’ he said, taking || the devil. Well, he sells out all his shares in other 
a relieved breath. | boats, gets together all his money and turns too to build 
“Why should a boat coming down alarm you, Paul?” with it a steamer that shall beat every boat on the river. 
inquired. || Well, stranger, he was a year at work on her, and a 
“Did you ever hear of an earthly steamer coming | power of money he laid out on her, and a pretty thing 
own a shute, stranger ?”’ he asked, with something like || she was as ever two eyes looked upon. She was just 
igh contempt. “Don’t every Christian boat in } the size and tonnage of this here boat, the Saint Louis 
descending the river, take the broad open stream to have | —but her model! was’nt it a beauty to look at? Our 
the full advantage of the current? You don’t know | captain could never see it as she lay upon the stocks, 
every thing, stranger, yet!” | without swearing and spitting out his quid. Many a 
I acknow ledged my ignorance of a great many things, | good quid o’ old Virginny did that new boat make the 


tnd begged him to relate what he knew about the lost |) cap’n lose. Well, stranger, this new boat was launched, 
‘eamer. Paul gave a preliminary turn to the wheel, | and when she had got all her fixins aboard and lay along 
‘ischarged half a gill of distilled tobacco into the Sad side the levee, she, a /eetle dit, cut out in shine the 
‘pittoon at his fi feet, and casting a suspicious glance after | Saint Louis, I tell ye. All her cabin works was 
the mysterious passenger, who had walked aft, and was | | mahogany and bird’s-eye, touched off with gilding. Her 


ow indistinctly seen a hundred feet distant from us, | furniture was rich enough for the President's house, and 
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her carpets alone cost twenty-four handred dollars !!| dead ahead! Do you hear it? It is coming nearer,” 
he cried, with a voice husky with emotion and terror, f 
a stout old pilot like Paul Fink could feel terror. 


Her engine and boilers were the best that could be 
made in Ameriky. All Saint Louis came aboard to see | 
her, and Captain Northup gave a ball to a thousand | 
people in her cabins. Well, he got her ready for her 
voyage; nothing was lackin’ to make her complete—not 
even a silver tooth-pick for the steward! The day she 
was to sail, Captain Northup invited all the masters of 
the steamers in port and some of the big merchants to a 
sort of a dinner-breakfast at eleven o’clock, in the fore- 
noon. Every body went that was invited, because they 
knew the champaign would be spilled a few. And 
want it? Ireckon it would take three schoolmasters to 





brought on, and every toast had been drunk under the 
sun, Captain Northup got up on his feet, and with his 
champaign glass in his hand, said, in a loud tone so as 
to be heard by all— 

““* Now, gentlemen, I'll give you a sentiment—THE 
Lucirer!’ (for so he had named his boat‘) and her 
crew !’ 

“« The Lucifer and her crew,’ repeated fifty voices, 
and the toast was drank standing. 

“*Thank you, gentlemen,’ said Captain Northup, 
with a flushed cheek ; ‘now listen to me. There have 
been boasts of brag trips between Saint Louis and 
Orleans! Such boasters shall be for ever silenced by the 
Lucifer. I am her captain, and I’ve got the devil for 
my chief-engineer. I sail this day at four o’clock, for 
New-Orleans, and if she is one hour over three days on 
her trip, I'll up steam and drive her to hell! I here 
swear lo God, that, slow trip or quick trip, I will take 
but one meal between the two ports !” 

“This mad oath was received by the excited table 
with uproarious applause, to which every man gave 
the coup, by dashing his empty glass upon the board. 
Hugh Northup looked round with triumph. 

“The company broke up, and that afternoon the 
Lucifer left Saint Louis, in the sight of ten thousand 
spectators. I saw her from this very deck, for we lay 
there as she got under headway. In ten minutes she 


was out of sight, beyond the southermost bend of the | 


river! Never did I see a steamer walk out as she did! 
You'd have thought seventy devils were flying off with 
her down stream! Not a soul in Saint Louis but 
believed Hugh Northup would beat every other boat that 
ever floated!” 


Here the “ reach,” 


opened a little, and Paul sus- 
pended his narration to bring the boat’s stem more 
sharply to the current, and as he did 80, he looked 
around and listened with apprehensive expectation of 
hearing or seeing something unpleasant. 

“Hark! by my soul, that was the blow of a boat!” 
he suddenly cried, grasping his wheel with a firmer 
hold. 

“T hear it,”’ I said, after a moment's listening, “ but 
it is a great distance off. Probably a steamer in Horse- 
Shoe-Bend, going down.” 

**No—the Bend is off to the south-east of us, five 
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| 





miles across, and this comes from the north and west— | 


True enough, I could hear, as if about two mile 


ahead of us, through the forests, the deep regular blow. 
ing of a large class steamer. I listened, after witnessing 
| Paul’s emotion, not without singular sensations as each 
| booming note succeeding a louder and louder, reached 
my ear. 


““ Why should this coming boat alarm you, Paul!" | 


|asked, on observing by the light of the wheel-how 
| lantern that his face was rigid and pale, and that his lip 
| muttered broken sentences of the Lord’s prayer. 
count the empty bottles! When the last bottle was || 


“Tt is the Lucifer, Captain Hugh Northup,” he said, 


| hoarsely, “‘ from the day she left Saint Louis, she has 
| y, y 
| 


never been heard off, in an honest and Christian way 


and it is the seventh day of this month, a twelve-month, 


since she sailed. Lord have mercy on the souls ¢ 
those who sailed with that captain !” 

‘¢ She has been heard of then?” I asked, with mw} 
interest, as the regular blow of the still distant boat fel 
on our ears. 

‘She has been seen and passed by more than one bow 
since then—but ne’er a pilot who laid eyes on her lived 
seven days after it.” 

‘Where and how was she seen?” I inquired wrt 
wonder. 

“Here! in the neighborhood of Horse-Shoe-Ben(, 
and only in the middle watch! It is said she is alwas 


| seen coming down with a full head of steam on, with: 


skeleton figure at the wheel, who hails in an unearthly 
voice, and implores to be told the way to New-Orlean 
saying in a most pitiable tone, that he has got los 
among the shutes, and that it seems to him instead ¢ 


| going towards his port, that he is going round and row 


in a sort of Horse-Shoe-Bend, and for ever sailing int 
circle. This, it is said, he utters with mingled groam 
and curses, enough to chill mortal blood; and when 
can get no reply, he begs mournfully for something © 
eat, saying he has eaten but one meal for many, many! 
long month. There is nobody else to be seen on board, 
but a tall, black looking man, who acts as engineer.” 

“ This is a strange story, Paul,” I said, amused, yt 
seriously impressed by his superstition. 

“If’tis strange, ’tis true, sir,”’ answered Paul, m2 
solemnity. ‘God in mercy keep me from meeting 
Lucifer with her skeleton captain and infernal engine® 
this night. I shall be glad when I’m well out o & 
Horse-Shoe.” 

“ But no boat could pass us in this narrow chanve 
Paul, not even the Lucifer, if she should be coma 
down.” 

Paul shook his head and sighed, while his lips audi! 
pronounced a short prayer. 

“I don’t hear the blow of the boat now, Paul,” 
I, listening; “it must have been some boat passing 
in the main bend of the Horse-Shoe.” 

“ The wind has changed,” he said. The pilot 
bent his head forward to listen, but the roar of our 
escape-pipes prevented his hearing, and he pulled io 
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THE SPECTR 


little bell for the engineer to stop the boat. The signal | 
was immediately obeyed, and for an instant we remained 


motionless and silent, save a low, suppressed respira- | 


| 
tion from the steam-pipes. The regular blow of a| 


steamer, but a short distance above us, was now distinctly 
heard. A few moments suspense convinced us that it | 
was descending the “ shute”’ 
Paul looked at me as much as to say, “ Do you hear the | 


Lucifer now ?”’ and breathed hard and heavily. 


I was 
silent from an indefinable awe. The sound was heard 
also by the mate and his watch on the forecastle below | 
us. He sprung up the ladder and leaped from the fly- | 
wheel upon the hurricane deck. 

“Mr. Fink, I do believe there is a boat ahead, in the | 
‘shute,’”” he cried, hastening to the wheel-house, and | 
addressing the pilot. 


“I know it,” said Paul gravely, “ and we shall all || 


know it before long. It’s Hagh Northup’s boat.” 

“Then the devil will have his pick out of our crew 
before the week’s out,”’ said the mate, with a reckless 
manner to which sudden fear gave a kind of desperation. 
“I should’nt care myself,” he added after a moment's 
silence, “if it were not for Anna and my little boy at 
home.” He then folded his arms and leaned moodily 
against the wheel-house, with his head fallen upon his 
breast. 


|| us with fearful speed. 


which we were ascending. | 
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approach of the other steamer. Down she came upon 
She was but twice her length off 
/and when I expected that the next breath we should 
come together with fearful collision, to our surprize and 
wonder, we beheld her turn from her straight course 
directly into the forests! The huge trees bent low with 
their tops of thick foliage before her path, and seemed 
to form a sea of green billows, lighted up by her furnace- 
fires, over which she rode proudly and majestically. 
Making a graceful sweep athwart our bow, we heard her 
bell ring to stop her engines, and our engineer in his 


| terror, stopped his also. A thin, ghastly figure, attenu- 


ated to a skeleton, now sprung out of her wheel-house, 
'with a trumpet in his hand, while a fearful looking 
being leaving the engine came upon the guard, and 
laughed mockingly as the other hailed us, in a shrill, 
horrible voice— 

** What steamer is that?” 

No one answered on board, though the whole of our 
crew of boatsmen and firemen, with the captain and 
numerous passengers, now crowded our decks, gazing 
with horror and suspicion upon the hellish steamer, as 
she rode on the billowy trees of the forest. 

” 


“For the love of-—— 
“ Ha, ha, hah !”’ laughed the infernal engineer, and we 





| could not hear whether the wicked and miserable being 





The descending steamer, of whatever character she 
might be, was now rapidly approaching us through 
the darkness of the forest-walled passage. 


echoed through the glades of the wood sharp and clear, | 
and the dash of her paddles in the water could be plainly | 


distinguished. 


the boat closely hugging the starboard shore, to give the || 


stranger a birth, though there seemed to be only room | 
for us alone in the confined and tortuous channel. He 
was pale as death, his lips set, and his eyes fixed upon 


the point where he expected to behold the boat appear. | 


Louder and louder resounded the deep roar of her 


eseape-pipes, and the dashing of the water, as her pad- |) 
dles strongly beat it. Suddenly through the gloom and |) 
intervening trees, her furnace-fires gleamed along the | 


water! Above her prow was set her blood-red signal 
lantern, and on her stern a blue one! 
plainly designated her character. 

“It is the Lucifer, Mr. Fink. God help us!” groaned 
the mate. 

“Amen!” responded Paul, with emotion, whirling his 
Wheel like lightning to bring the head of his boat as close 
shoreward as possible, for the strange steamer was 
bearing directly down the middle of the “ shute,” under a 
full head of steam. 

“She will sink us as true as heaven!” cried Paul, 
putting his helm hard down, ’till he almost forced the 
boat in among the trees. 

“Never fear,” said a deep voice close beside us, “ for 


t i 
he Lucifer can find water where other boats would 
ground,” 


' We turned with suspicion to where the words came 
tom, and bebeld the passenger in the black cloak. He 
immediately passed on to the forward part of the hurricane 
deck, and stood there, calmly surveying the alarmng 


29 





Her dlow | 


Paul stood firmly at his wheel and kept | 


These lights | 


said ‘ God,” or not, but he continued in a most piteous 
tone— 

“Tell me the route to New-Orleans! I have been 
sailing and sailing and sailing, till my crew have died 
one by one—my mates have died, my pilots grew mad 
and drowned themselves, my engineer is dead—"’ 

“Tla, ha, hah!’’ laughed the fearful being beneath 
him on the deck, “ha, ha, hah! you lie, Hugh Nor« 
thup!”’ 

The poor wretch moaned and groaned enough to melt 
a stone; and walking aft as his boat drifted away on its 
green sea, he cried— 

“Oh, then, for the love of—” 

“ Ha, ha, hah!” laughed his infernal engineer, and 
we could not hear his adjuration, but we could hear him 
continue— 

“Give me some food, some food, some food! I 
_ perish with hunger. I have eaten but one meal for more 

than a year! Qh, give me food, if you will not show me 
the way to New-Orleans, that ] may eat again!” 

Not a word was spoken on board our boat—but a 
deep groan was emitted from every bosom. The poor 
wretch then clasped his hands, and seemed lost in hope- 

less despair, such as no mortal man could look upon 
without fear. At length he cried, imploringly— 

“Send me then, I beg of you, good christians, a pilot 

for I am too ill to steer my own vessel longer—perhaps 
“he would bring me to Orleans.” 
| There was a dead silence for an instant, when the 
passenger, whom Poul had taken such a prejudice 
against, answered from the hurricane deck— 

* Ay, ay, send your boat !” 

The poor, miserable captain, at the sound of his voice, 
uttered a piercing shrick, and falling on his knees, he 
wrung his hands piteeusly, as if a fearful fate, more 
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dreadful far than that he still endured, awaited him. 
The infernal engineer immediately sprung into the boat, 
and sculled towards our steamer. It was dry and leaky, | 
and threatened to sink with him. The Lucifer, herself, | 
was also old and tumbling to pieces ; her chimneys were 
red with rust; her guards broken; her wheel-houses 
torn, and the paddles on the wheels half gone, and her H 
whole appearance that of premature decay and neglect 
—a splendid wreck ! 
We watched in silent expectation the approach of the 
yawl. It came along side, and the passenger in the 


black cloak sprung into it. The next moment he stood 
beside Captain Hugh Northup, on the deck of the 
Lucifer. H 


‘‘ How do you, captain,” he said, in a voice which we | 


all distinctly heard; ‘you look ill, methinks. Well, | 
you have been twelve months making your voyage, || 
instead of ‘three days.’ Slow sailing, captain, for a 
‘brag trip.’ Well, it can’t be helped. You know the ! 
alternative of your failing ?” i 
The poor captain remembered his oath, and covered | 
his face with his withered hands. i} 
‘As you may not be more fortunate in finding the 
way to the infernal regions, than you have been in find- || 
ing that to New Orleans, | have come to pilot you.— || 
Ho! sir engineer, up steam and drive to h—!” 
Immediately the forcastle was thronged with a demon || 





crew, who began to “ fire-up” with appalling activity. ! 
The boilers and chimneys grew red hot with the intense || 
fires, on which, with hellish cries, they never ceased | | 
piling wood. The engine was set in motion—our black || 
cloaked passenger took the wheel, which at his touch, | 
became a wheel of fire, and the accursed steamer got || 
vnce more under full headway. The poor, miserable || 
captain the while, paced his decks with looks of despair | 
and speechless horror. Away flew the doomed boat, | 
illumined from her red hot chimneys and enveloped in a || 
veil of lurid light. We gazed in silent terror. Onward 
and downward went the doomed vessel. The forest | 
yawned—the earth opened, and she entered a vast | 
inclining cavern on a river of molten fire. Downward | 
and onward she descended beneath the furests—beneath || 
the water, and gradually disappeared in darkness and | 
gloom from our horrified gaze. As she sunk from our | 
sight a scream that made the blood curdle in our veins, i 


mingled with demoniac laughter, reached our appalled ! 





and shrinking ears. Then all was still, and darkness |) 
and gloom took the place of the late fearful spectacle. || 
The forests stood around us as before, in stern and silent i 
mystery; the water wore its former placid look, reflect- || 
ing the stars from its bosom, and all nature was as | 
before. 

For a few minutes not a word or sound escaped the | 
breathless crowd upon our decks. Paul was the first to | 
recover his presence of mind, and pulled the bell for the | 
boat to proceed. 1 was gazing upon his face at the l 
moment he did so, and saw that it wore a look of || 
melancholy resignation—such as a condemned man i 
shows when at last he has resigned himself to his fate. 

In a short time, the throng, more or less affected | 
by the terrible spectacle it had just witnessed, silently 


| dispersed. I was left alone with Paul and the mate 


who had all the while, from the first, femained immow. 
able moodily leaning against the wheel-house. We had 
by this time cleared the “‘shute,” and were running « 
large in the open river, with the broad, bright skies 
open all around us. 

“Well, Paul,” I said, by way of an interjection, as 
an assent to the truth of all he had related to me in 
reference to the “ Lucifer.” 


” 


“Seeing is believing,” he said, in the deep tone of 


| subdued emotion. ‘Sir, I am a dead man!” 


** Ob, no, Paul,” [ said, laughing, to cheer him in his 
gloomy forebodings. 

“Sir, I shall not live a week.” 

“Why do you think so?” I inquired, touched with 
his serious manner. He made me noanswer; and after 
addressing one or two more remarks to him, and receiy- 


ing no further reply, I was about to leave the wheel: 


house and descend to the cabin, when the mate caught 
my hand as I was passing by him. 

“Pardon me, sir; but if you will be so good as 
give these little things to my wife—Paul will tell you 
where to find her—and tell her—’’ Here his voice 
choaked with emotion. ‘Tell her I died blessing and 
praying for her.” 

He grasped my hand warmly, pressed it hard, and 
then clasping his hands above his head, leaped into the 
deep river. A boat was lowered, but the doomed mate 
was never seen more! 

When the steamer reached Saint Louis, the body ol 
her pilot, Paul Fink, was borne on shore upon the shou: 
ders of four men! 

Reader, this story is no dream, like many of this 
marvellous and supernatural kind, which, when you ge! 
to the end, the writer very coolly tells you that be 
dreamed it all. It is a true and veracious story, all but 
the incredible part of it, which we will not insist to 


| strongly on forcing upon the belief of the skeptical. 


‘There are more things in Heaven and Earth,” dew 


| reader, “‘ than are dreamed of in philosophy.” 


Original. 


A SUMMER’S NOON 


Nature is faint, one hot continuous glare 
Darts from the orb of fire—the concave blue 
Boasts not one cooling cloudlet—and the air 
Glows like voleanic vapor. Every where 
Reigns silence—trees, shrubs of varied hue 

In scentless beauty hang—the zephyr too, 

Is dried up in the hot meridian flare. 

Alone, the butterfly, an emblem, roves 

That life is still in nature—and the peal 

Of village-bells, from yonder clustering groves, 
With lazy sound athwart the landscape moves, 
While to the shade the languid cattle steal, 
All’s wrapped in lethargy ‘till evening’s wing, 
Fans into life again each drooping tng. B 
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Original. | from a wish to relieve the disagreeable awkwardness of 

Hs y silence which followed, than from a desire for music. 

ALICE COPLEY. | The boy went as desired, but with nothing of the alacrity 

A TALE OF QUEEN MARY’S TIMR. | or show of spirit which he had formerly displayed. He 

; knelt at his master’s feet and began to tune the instru- 

BY ANN S. STEPHENS. | ment, but paused in his task, and with his eyes fixed 

iad oh upon the floor, fell into a fit of musing. When Mary 

bth ch ni | supposing his strange conduct the effect of timidity, 

Oxck more our story returns to the room in which arising from her presence, graciously strove to re-assure 

Queen Mary was in the habit of spending her mornings | him by commendations of his previous performances, he 

at Windsor Castle. It was the second day after Alice | looked in her face with an abstracted air, as if utterly 

Copley’s arrest, and since that interview of violence in || unconscious of what she was saying. He began to play, 

roi dressing-room, Mary had not seen her young hus- | however, but languidly, and at last broke off in the mid- 

band. She had been informed that he returned from | le of anair and placing his lute on a table, sat down as 
London late on the previous evening and had remained if forgetful of the royal presence. 

“ You forget in whose presence you are,” said Philip, 


in his own apartments ever since. Weak in her affec- || 
tions as she was ruthless in her bigotry, she had no |, sternly. 

fortitude to wait for the usual hour of his visits, but || The boy arose to his feet, and for a moment the old 
immediately after entering her morning apartment, sent | fire kindled his eyes. 

a messenger to request his presence. The royal emmis- _ “Your gentle favorite seems ill,” said Mary, with 
sary found Philip ill at ease, and as anxious for a recon- || ome show of womanly sympathy, “ methinks he has 
ciliation, though from different motives, as his consort, still | grown both pale and thin since he last accompanied your 
he made a show of reluctance, and it was more than an '| grace to our presence.” 

hour before he presented himself in answer to her pacific Philip looked keenly at the object of her remark, but 
summons. When he did appear he was as usual attended | his eye fell beneath the calm. mournful glance, which met 
by his favorite page, but the boy seemed still suffering | his gaze. The boy seemed heart-broken. 

‘‘Our own leech shall attend him,” resumed Mary, 


from the indisposition that had so strangely seized him | 
at the tower. There was no color in his cheek and the | glad of any indifferent subject of conversation. 
fire had entirely departed from his eyes, leaving them || “‘ It will do no good;” replied Philip, quickly; “he 
dim and full of suffering, but it would seem larger, and _grieves for home—these cold skies are too chilling for 
with a power of expression which made the heart yearn | his tender frame. He shall return to Spain in the next 
pityingly towaid him. 

The greeting which passed between the royal pair 
wa’ stiff and constrained. Philip knew that his only face, but he did not speak. 
hope of dominion in the realm, depended on the wenk | The mention of Spain sent a cloud to Mary's brow 
fondness of the woman whom he had outraged, he | "4 all three sat in silence—when Father Joseph 
almost feared, beyond all hopes of forgiveness, and now | entered the room. He seemed surprized at seeing 
that he had been so decidedly repulsed by Alice Copley, } Philip, and paused a moment at the door as if to con- 
the passion which had led him to an extremity which I ceal a folded parchment which he held in his hand. 
he at first little contemplated, began to change to that Mary arose hastily and approached the priest, as if she 
sickening hate which the base counterfeit of love alone | Knew the subject of his visit and wished to avoid it. If 
iscapable of assuming, and he was ready to go hand in Friar Joseph observed her anxiety he gave no evidence 


| ship.” 
A smile of sorrowful meaning passed over the boy's 


hand with his cruel consort in persecuting the unhappy | of it, but placing the parchment in her hand, informed 
girl, even to a death of torture. Mary, on her part, | her in a low voice, that a messenger had come express 


bad been excited with fears that her young husband || from Bishop Boner, in London, craving her royal signa- 
| would, if opposed in any favorite desire, abandon | tre to the warrants, which, according to her desire, he 


her and return to Spain, as he had more than once had caused to be made out for the execution of John 
threatened, and though her heart panted for revenge on Copley and his daughter. He also informed her that 
her unwilling rival—though she had rudely refused to) the secretary of Cardinal Pole had just arrived at the 
hear one word of expostulation in behalf of the prisoners | castle with a letter from the noble prelate, which he 
from the good Cardinal Pole—had Philip made the || desired to deliver to the Queen in person. 
release of John Copley and his daughter the price of a || Mary looked impatient and annoyed. ‘ Let him wait,” 
reconciliation with his Queen—she would probably have || she said, “an hour or two hence we may grant him an 
Yielded them up. But the haughty Prince had been too audience. But, though we would not do aught to dis- 
severely humbled in his self-love, and without one sigh | pleasure our good father, the Cardinal, if this letter 
of compunction he abandoned the young creature whom | relates to the subject of our last interview, it can be of 
his own evil passions had driven into the toils of death. } no avail that his messenger should see us.” 

After a few constrained inquiries after his Queen’s|| “He did not say to what his message related,” 


health, Philip requested the Page to bring his lute, more replied the priest. ‘Is it your grace’s pleasure that he 
——ee 


| should wait?” 
* Continued from page 177. | “ Let the choice rest with him,” replied Mary, turn- 
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ing away, ‘‘ we may be constrained to repeat our answer 
to the good Cardinal’s petition, but it must still be the | 
same,”’ and moving toward a table, she placed the war- | 
rants which she had received upon it with an air of sullen 
constraimt, for she felt, without seeing it, that Philip was 
keenly watching her movements. 

The priest still hesitated. “The messenger from | 
Bishop Boper also requests an audience regarding these | 
troublesome heretics,’’ he persisted. | 

*“* Let him also wait,”’ replied the Queen, sharply. 

* Nay, Sweetheart,” said Philip, “I pray you that || 
both these persons be admitted at once. Some informa- 
tion regarding this Copley and his heretic daughter was 
brought to my ear on the day of their arrest, which 
created in my mind some doubts of their guilt. But 
yesterday, availing myself of your grace’s royal signet, I | 
visited them in the Tower, and in person examined 
them touching the dangerous heiesy with which they 
are charged. For—though it has pleased the good peo- | 
ple of this realm to charge me with urging forward those 
proceedings against heretics which have been deemed | 
necessary to the preservation of our blessed church, I i 
would that none should be condemned unjustly. In my | 
strict examination of these persons, whom it grieves me | 
to think were so long near the sacred person of your | 
grace, they seemed utterly contumacious. Yet, in our 
love for the good Cardinal Pole, it were better, perchance, | 
that we listen to all he may urge in their behalf, before 
the signature be placed to that fatal parchment.” 

Never was astonishment more plainly betrayed by 
human features, than that which overwhelmed Queen | 
Mary’s atthese words. Even Friar Joseph for a moment 
Jost his almost immoveable composure, and looked keenly | 
in Philip’s face, as if doubtful of his sincerity. The page || 
| 


alone betrayed no symptoms of surprize, but a close obser- 1 


ver might have remarked something in the expression of | 
his face to wonder at, It was too mournful and serious | 
for triumph, and vet there was a shade of stern resolution | 
there which gave to his beautiful features a degree of 
dignity unnatural to them. Though he remained quiet, 
powerful thoughts were evidently at work within, and ! 
his apparently careless eye marked all that was passing. || 
* Be it as you desire, my lord,” said Mary, most | 
graciously, after she had recovered from the state of 
bewilderment into which Philip’s words had thrown her. || 
“We shall be most grateful for your aid and countenance | 


” 


in this troublesome matter,’”’ and turning to the priest, 


she gave orders that Cardinal Pole’s secretary should } 
first be admitted to her presence, and after him, the || 
messenger sent by Bishop Boner. 


When Francis Huntley presented himself before the | 
Queen, he was received with a degree of kindness which 


almost awakened a feeling of hope within his bosom | 
that she might yet be persuaded to deal less cruelly | 


with her victims; and this faint delusion was even | 


strengthened by her manner, as she perused the |) 


OPLEY. 






suddenly freed from the leash, and this feeling poor 
Huntley mistook for the triumph of womanly compassion 
over bigotry and wounded self-love. Her first words, 
after carefully perusing the letter, were calculated ty 
continue his mistake. 

“Our reverend cousin, the Cardinal, tells us here.” 
she said, glancing again at the letter, “that he is ill 
health, and sorely depressed in spirit. We trust thy 
his ailment is of no, serious character.” 

“ My uncle has not been well since his visit to Wind. 
sor, yesterday. He has been much depressed in minj 
since then, and being too feeble for the effort himself, has 
sent me hither to plead with your majesty to reconsider 
his request. On my knees, lady, let me entreat you to 


' grant his prayer; he has ever been a most faithful ser- 


vant to your majesty and the Catholic church, but he 
holds the welfare of these prisoners near at heart, and 


| pleads with you to show them mercy.” Huntley had 


flung himself at Mary’s feet, and with his soul in his 


| words, continued to plead with her. “ Mercy is a sweet 


attribute, lady,” he said, “ both sweet and natural tos 
woman’s heart—oh, extend it—in my noble uncle's 
name I entreat—to those who have never sinned against 


_your grace, save by the exercise of a right to think for 


themselves in—” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Mary, drawing hastily back. 

“T did but say,”’ resumed the youth, thus admonished 
of his danger, “what the prisoners might themselves 
think an excuse for the unbelief which has placed them 
in such jeopardy. Nor did I intend my words tol 
understood as coming from the Cardinal.” 

“ The Holy Virgin forbid!” exclaimed Mary, crossing 
herself. ‘ But arise, good youth—retire to the closet of 
our holy confessor, while we again read this despatch 
from our beloved cousin, the Cardinal, and prepare 
fitting answer. Retire and it shall be brought to thee 
anon.” 

Mary extended her hand as she spoke, and the youth, 
pressing his hps gratefully upon it, left the room with s 
lightness of heart which he had not known for days. 
Her gracious manner had completely deceived him. 

After Huntley left the room, Mary sat down and with 
her own hand wrote a letter to the Cardinal Pole, for 
though resolute in pursuing her own vindictive wishes, 
she was anxious to preserve the good will of a man whom 


'she had ever held in reverence. The answer to his 


petition was decisive in a refusal, but softened by exprer 
sions of personal regard. The writer urged a picws 
care for religion as an excuse for the proceedings winch 
he deprecated, and with many protestations of undé 
minished favor, besought him to cast the subject from 
his mind as one utterly unworthy of the interest it had 
excited there. Before the letter was sealed she gave # 
to Philip for his approval, and then despatched it to the 
secretary by the confessor, when he returned, after co 


Cardinal's letter, He little knew that her seeming || ducting Boner’s messenger to her presence. 


gentleness arose from the certainty of dealing vengeance | 


This man was received graciously, as the secret#) 


on the head of her rival, unrestrained by a fear of the had been, for his errand was one very gratifying to 


consequences which might follow from her vindictive | 
lord. Her heart wus exulting in its power, like a hound | “And how fares it with our true friend and tr? 


Queen. 
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wrvant, the good Bishop Boner?” she inquired, as the 


man presented himself reverently before her. 


“ He was well in health when I saw him this morning, 


bu 


him by heresies which are daily ferreted out among your 
majesty’s rebellious subjects ; scarcely an hour passes 
that his pious soul is not grieved by some new case of 
apostacy. So zealous has been his labor in the cause of 
Holy Church and of your grace, which is in sooth one |, 


ALICE COPLEY. 


t sorely pressed with care and vexation, brought upon 


and the same thing, that those who hold his welfare at 


heart, suffer much with fears least his person and life, 


even, be in danger, so mighty has that monster heresy 


become in the land, and so loud is the popular outery 


: ae 
against him. 


“He has been faithful in the holy cause and shall not 


lack his queen’s protection—say this much to comfort | 


him, good fellow, on thy return,” 


ing some slight indication of impatience at the fellow’s | 
long harangue. ‘“‘ And now say briefly what message he | 


replied Mary, betray- | 


bade thee deliver with that document—we mean regard- 


ing the guilty persons sent to the tower two days since, 
from the castle here.” 


“The right worshipful bishop, may it please your 


grace, bade me draw out a warrant for the execution of 


these pestilent heretics—I pray your grace pardon me— 
but to the heart of a true catholic, heresy is no better 
than a pestilence—and when they were drawn neatly 


out, as your grace will doubtless observe, he ordered | 
me to bring them down here and humbly crave that the | 
royal signature be placed to them immediately. But he | 


said farther, that such was his fear of the popular fury 


which has become much excited by divers late execu- | 
tions, in which many obstinate souls have been sent | 
down to purgatory, witnesses to his worshipful zeal and | 
your grace’s most holy care of the true church—that, | 
owing to this popular fury, he deems it advisable that | 


4me slight show of trial should be held on the prisoners 
in question, the more especially as Cardinal Pole had 


sent to him demanding such trial, and avowing a deter- | 


| 


mination to examine the acused persons himself in open 


» court—” 


“well, he requires permission to bring these persons 
0 his house in London, to-morrow at twelve o'clock, for 
*xamination, when he will advise Cardinal Pole of thg 
tact, knowing the old prelate to be confined to his house 


| 
_ Indeed,” muttered the Queen, “ we love our cousin, || 
| the good Cardinal, right well, but he had better not || 


meddle farther in this matter.” These words were 
spoken in a low tone, and the messenger went on with- 
out the least pause. 

“Now, may it please your grace, this Cardinal Pole, 
though a good catholic at the bottom, is as chicken- 
hearted as a girl, when it comes to the burning of a 
heretic, and when one is trusted to his keeping he always 
contrives to let him slip loosely through some loop-hole 
ofthe law and escape, a thing which I take it upon me 
‘© say the worshipful Bishop Boner was never known 
to be guilty of. Well, your grace, his worship bade me 
“ay, that as some sort of a trial does seem to be neces- 
‘ary, in order to stop the clamorous tongues of the 
hrople and to appease the milky-hearted Cardinal Pole 








, by illness and unable to attend; or if he shouid by a 
miracle, get there, the worthy bishop directed me to say 
that he had little fear but the prisoners would sufficiently 
criminate themselves to justify him in sending them 
directly to the stake, if certain that your grace will pro- 
tect him in so doing. To this end he prays your grace 
to draw him an order under your own hand, by which 
he or any person whom he may appoint, may claim the 
prisoners for examination, from the Lieutenant of the 

| Tower, for as they were placed in his charge by an order 
bearing the royal signature, he may cavil at giving them 

‘up unless we can produce like authority. This order, 


may it please your grace, is the grist of the worshipful 


| bishop's message.” 


“And a clear headed fellow has he entrusted it toy” 
muttered Philip, sneeringly; ‘‘ by the mass—if her grace 
listen to another such medley this twelve-months, she 
has more patience than I give her credit for.” 

Philip spoke in an undertone not loud enough to 
arouse Mary from the train of deep thought into which 
she had fallen as the messenger ceased speaking. Her 
intellect, at no time quick or powerful, was somewhat 
confused by the tiresome explanations with which the 
man had delivered his message, and it was not ‘till a 
favorite spaniel which had been playing about the room, 
began pulling mischievously at her train, that she aroused 
herself sufficiently to answer him. 

“We will prepare the order, that thou mayest set 
forth to London at once,” she said, stooping down to 
rescue her train from the dog; “ our trusty friend, the 


_ bishop, shall find no impediment in the way of his duty.” 


With these words, Mary seated herself and began to 
write. She signed the order and left it on the table 
while she walked across the room to a window where 
Philip was standing, and in a low voice seemed asking 
his advice on what had passed. The spaniel thus 
abandoned, began frolicing around the messenger, and 
while the attention of all in the room was thus occupied, 
the Page arose quietly and moving toward the table, 
stood trifling with the strings of his lute, which lay upon 
it. As he sauntered idly to his place again, the dog, in 
bounding about the room, leaped playfully on the table, 
scattering the parchment about in every direction, 
Both Philip and the Queen came angrily forward, but 
with a quick instinct of danger, the troublesome animal 
secured a mouthful of the loose parchment and ran 
behind the tapestry, whence he escaped through an open 
door. 

It took several minutes to collect the scattered docu- 
ments, and when they were at length placed upon the 
table, the order which Mary had written was no where 
to be found. After some farther delay occasioned by a 
fruitless search for the lost order, Mary wrote another, 
and giving it to the man, bade him depart instantly with 
it for London. The messenger was leaving the room, 
when Philip bade him remain a few moments, and taking 
up the death warrant for John and Alice Copley, which 
had been sent down for her signature, he requested 
Mary to sign it, observing that it would save Bishop 
Boner the trouble of another messenger to Windsor. 
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The Queen took up the parchment and calmly traced 
the required signature. 

After receiving the Queen's letter from Friar Joseph, 
Francis Huntley prepared to leave Windsor, a more 
hopeful man than he had been for days. But there was 
some delay in collecting his followers, and it was nearly 
his with Mary, before he was 


an hour after interview 


ready to quit the castle. As he was passing through a 
passage leading from Friar Joseph's closet, the Spanish 
Page, who had been a witness to that interview, came 
from a side door so abruptly that it startled him. 

* Do not go vet,”’ said the boy, in a sharp whisper 
* Let vour followers revel awhile longer in the palace 
kitehen and go you downto the promontory by the little 
lake, I will meet vou there.” 

Before Huntley could speak the boy had disappeared. 
At first the vouth was inclined to think this an idle way 
of alarming his fancy, but there was something in the 
earnest manner of this strange address which contra- 
dicted the suspicion, and he resolved to go down to the 
promontory as requested ; so leaving orders for his scant 
retinue to wait for him in the town, he went down into 
the park, and striking through where the trees were 
thickest, walked briskly toward the place of appointment. 
But rapid as had been his pace, he found the page wait- 
ing for him beneath the clump of oaks which crested 
the little point of land we have described in a previous 
chapter. 
extraordinary change which had fallen upon the person 
of his strange companion, and he was about to express 
some apprehension about his health, when the boy inter- 
rupted him, and said in a manner both impressive and 
abrupt— 

“You are deceived—the letter in your bosom but 
repeats Queen Mary's determination that Alice Copley 
and her father shall die. Were Cardinal Pole to lay 


hie heart at her feet, it would not save them. You may 


well turn pale, for it is not half an hour since myself 
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Here, for the first time, he remarked the | 
(away without speaking a word. 


witnessed that hard-hearted woman sign the death war- | 


rant, vet their trial comes on to-morrow—does not this 


look like determination? Navy, you have no time for 


Ward «—) isten—how many followers have you at Wind- 


wor?” 
Huntle replied that he had four 
“ With horses 7” 


was the next question 


“ Certainly 


" Bend one of them to London in advance; bring his 
horse here and fasten him in vonder thicket, where he 
will be enafe from suspicion; this done, ride quickly to 
London, go toan old man whom you will find in a street 
near—-but stay, we have no time to loose, go bring the 
horee here as 1 have directed, and I will write what is 


necessary, on this blank leaf—"’ 
Hunthey the book which the boy drew 
from bie bosom, wae a emeall ritunl whith he recognized 


eterted, for 
as Alice Conley's. The etrange being seemed to under 
stand bie look of aetoniahment, forhe eatd, very quietly — 

‘Te wee her's, but L took it from her room that it 


might not be brought up in evidence against her. 





house 


Now | whieh had just been made 


leave me and return as speedily as possible, for time , 


” 
y ery precious. 






‘First tell me,” said the bewildered young man, “, 





what al) this tends.”’ 






“We have no time for explanation now,” replied wy 






boy, earnestly, “‘but while you go for the horse | yj 





explain all. I have forgotten pen and ink and must, 





to the castle, if you return before me wait here.” 4 






the last words left his lips the boy sprang forward an 





the next instant was lost among the trees. 





All at once Huntley remembered that this was ty 





first time he had ever known the King’s Page to apep 





English, and the reflection only bewildered him the mor 






but amid all the confusion and conjecture which his 






singular manner had created, the youth could not find 





in his heart to suspect him of treachery toward himsed 






or the unfortunate object of his love. What his inten 





might prove he could not conjecture, but he believed ; 






to be honest, and resolved to be guided by the strange 






being, young and frail as he seemed. A train of though 






when once entered upon flashes rapidly through an act 






mind. Not more than five minutes had passed sing 





the boy had left him and Huntley had formed his reso! 





tion. He walked rapidly from the lake, and in no longer 





time than was absolutely necessary for the accomplist 






ment of his object, secured a strong fresh horse in tt 






thicket which had been pointed out to him. This tas 






was scarcely accomplished when the Page again made 






his appearance, and placing the book in his hand, wes 





Huntley opened thy 






book—1ts blank pages were filled with writing delicately 






traced but very imperfect in the construction of it 
With 


anxiety it was a long time before he could comprehen 






language. all his faculties rendered keen 







it, but at last he thrust the book in his bosom with: 






kindling eye, and walked rapidly towards the ww 
His followers were ready mounted, and springing to be 
saddle, he rede toward London at a pace which, wi 







their inferior horses, they found it difficult to keep » 





with. 






Huntley dismounted at his uncle’s door, but instead 






seeking the good prelate, he went hastily to his ow 






room, and taking a purse of gold from his escrito 
the Through narror 


and winding passages, he made his way, toward # pr 





descended to street again. 






tion of the city which he had seldom visited before, av! 






at length paused before a low, poverty-stricken wat 






The windows and the door posts were bom 
Ther 







with second hand garments exposed for sale 





garments seemed to be objects of peculiar interest tol 





young man; he examined them all very attentively 


After remaining witht 






at last entered the ware-room 





for the space of half an hour, he once more appeared" 






the street followed by an old man bending benest)! 






huge bundle Huntley led the way to his uncle's ht 
dence, atill followed by the old man, whom he conduct 
with as much secrecy as possible to his own chamber 
When there, he helped to disencamber the tradesm= © 
his load, and counting some gold preces into bis he 
bade him depart and remain silent regarding the purche 
After this he summon! 
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one of the men who had accompanied iim from W ind- 


sor, an attached and trustworthy servant, with whom he 
remained in earnest Conversation ‘ull the sun was 
scarcely an hour high 

We have before observed that there was a spacious 
garden attached to Cardinal Pole’s residence, which 
doned gently down tothe Thames. This garden was 
erparated from the water by a broad parapet of stone 
A flight of steps hud been cut through the parapet, lead- 
ing down from the principal walk to the water, secured 
from trespassers, however, by a heavy iron gate, which 
was usually locked at suntet. On the evening which 
succeeded to the one #0 eventful to the persons of our 
little history, a soft twilight had crept over the scene, 
and a new moon was launched, like a pearly skiff, high 
over the waters, and this gate, though slightly closed, still 
unfastened, a circumstance had not 


remained which 


happened for years before. About nine o'clock the moon 
went down, and a barge, which had been |ying in the 
deep shadow thrown from the parapet, drew caustious!s 
up to the steps where it remained stationary again. 
A little time elapsed, and then four persons came from 
the mansion, Moving noimciessly and with great caution 
They 


duty, 


toward the river were dressed like officers of 


the law, out on and as persons accustomed to 
silence and secrecy descended to the barge one after 
another, without the least noise and mute as death 
These persons had been seated perhaps ten minutes, 
when a boat cut swiftly by in its way down the river. It 
was occupied, besides the oarsman, by e single person, 
who turned his head and looking keenly at the barge as 
his own boat swept by, inquired, im &@ sweet vouwe— 
what o'clock it was. 

“Scarcely nine,”’ was the prompt reply from a person 
in the barge. 

The stranger boat cut its way down the stream ‘til! it 
was almost out of sight, then with a gradual! curve it 
swept round again, and skimming aiong ciose tw the 
lower portion of the garden wall, shot alongside the 
barge, while its occupants were yet looking for it on the 
bosom of the river. 

After giving a piece of silver to the oarsman, the 
Spanish Page stepped on board the barge, and placing 
mmself by a person seated alone in the stern, whispered 

“ Give no orders ‘till the man puts ofi—he is « strange 
boatman.” 

In accordance with the caution, they remained silent 


Os the stranger disappeared in his passage up the 
“here, then Francis Huntley grasped the boy's hand ir 
“went gratitude, and bending forward, uttered the single 
ord——" New '”’ 

The men bent to their oars, and the barge swept out 
rom its mooring, and made a rapid progress down the 
ver 
“Are your mer prepared 7” 
Huntiey. 

“All know their duty,” was the reply 
“Which of them has most coolness and seli-posses- 
on?” he again inquired. 
“ The man betone you 
“i mot fail mx 


whispered the Page tx 


He has my instructions and 
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“ Let him go with me,” replied the boy. 

The barge moved on, and all within it remained silent, 
till their passage ended at the Tower stairs. 

“I cannot stay behind,” said Huntley, as the Page 
sprang up the stairs, * the suspense will be too dreadful 
Let Hugh remain, and I will go in his place.” 

“ Not so,” rejoined the Page, earnestly, “ your agita- 


tion would betray us; besides, your face might be 


recognized and the good Cardinal endangered thereby.” 
Without waiting for farther parley, the Page sprang 
up the steps, followed by two of the men. He pansed a 
moment to give some hasty directions and ended by 
placing a elip of parchment in the hands of the man 
whom Huntley had pomted out as most capable for the 
* 


‘ Be cool and resolute,” said the boy, “ now cast a 


business im hand. 
dash of insolence in your manner and follow me.”’ 

A little after thie brief conversation, the Lieutenant ef 
the Tower was surprized by the appearance of two 
constables accompamed by a youth wearing King Philip’s 
livery, who presented an order from the Queen, requiring 
that the persons of John Copley and Alice, his daughter, 
should be consigned to their custody. The Lieutenant 
examined the order with sore appearance oh suUsTNCiOn, 
and fixed his eyes upon the bearer with a degree of 
scrutiny, that would have abashed « person less care 
fully prepared for it, but the constable stood firm beneath 
his keen eye, und even grumbled somewhat roughly thet 
so much time was lost in the guard room. 

There could be no mistake in the authority thus con- 
veyed to the Lieutenant, be was familiar with Mary's 
writing and could not doubt that the order was regularly 
drawn and signed by her own hand. Still, the constable 
was one whom he could not recognize as heaving seen 
before, but the presence of King Philip's Page seemed 
sufficient guarantee for his honesty, and without more 
delay than was absolutely necessary wo prepare the 
priconers for ther departure, they were presented in the 
guard room 

John Copley and bas daughter had not met since the 


first day of their 


imprisonment. He had been in the 
guard room a few moments when the gentle girl was 
brought m. She was pale as death, for she beliewed 
herself summoned to the stake When se saw 


her father e faint rav of pieasure came to ber eves, and 
moving gentiv toward him, she clung to bw band and 

ed pleading!y m the faces that surrounded them, as 
f that mut 


eClequence could win tec bearts to conr 
Trees ert) 
b ather she murmured, lifting thure soft, troubled 
eves to his face, “do plead with them. Pethaps thes 
will let us die together.’ 


John Conley cast a look of yearning affection on the 
sweet tace upiiited to Des. and then turwed hue bewd awa 
bic 
tortures which were soon to crash ber gentice frame 

° Well. w bat 


coukl net bear to gaze upon ber and think of the 


are we wating for’ euclameed the 


copstabic, roughiy approectung tue preoners 
come, my 


“\_«e 
pretty whunperer, dor 
ofheers waiting m this manner 


heep tte Qleern - 
lt o letthe beteer than 
Wiiy, the worshiptal Toes coery 


rank treason, | tell you 
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The Queen took up the parchment and calmly traced ) leave me and return as speedily as possible, for time js one 
the required signature. very precious.” sor 
— | First tell me,” said the bewildered young man, “1 ren 
After receiving the Queen’s letter from Friar Joseph, || what all this tends.” oe 
Francis Huntley prepared to leave Windsor, a more 1 “« We have no time for explanation now,” replied the V 
hopeful man than he had been for days. But there was } boy, earnestly, ‘‘but while you go for the horse I wij gar 
some delay in collecting his followers, and it was nearly || explain all. I have forgotten pen and ink and must go sloy 
an hour after his interview with Mary, before he was || to the castle, if you return before me wait here.” As sep 
ready to quit the castle. As he was passing through a | the last words left his lips the boy sprang forward and Af 
passage leading from Friar Joseph’s closet, the Spanish | the next instant was lost among the trees. ing 
Page, who had been a witness to that interview, came | All at once Huntley remembered that this was the fron 
from a side door so abruptly that it startled him. | first time he had ever known the King’s Page to speak was 
“Do not go yet,” said the boy, in a sharp whisper. } English, and the reflection only bewildered him the mor, suce 
“ Let your followers revel awhile longer in the palace | but amid all the confusion and conjecture which his litele 
kitehen and go you downto the promontory by the little | singular manner had created, the youth could not find : and 
lake, I will meet you there.” |, in his heart to suspect him of treachery toward himself over 
Before Huntley could speak the boy had disappeared. | or the unfortunate object of his love. What his intention rema 
At first the youth was inclined to think this an idle way || might prove he could not conjecture, but he believed it happ 
of alarming his fancy, but there was something in the | to be honest, and resolved to be guided by the strange went 
earnest manner of this strange address which contra- being, young and frail as he seemed. A train of thought deep 
dicted the suspicion, and he resolved to go down to the || when once entered upon flashes rapidly through an active up te 
promontory as requested ; so leaving orders for his scant | mind. Not more than five minutes had passed since A lit 
retinue to wait for him in the town, he went down into | the boy had left him and Huntley had formed his resolv: the m 
the park, and striking through where the trees were | tion. He walked rapidly from the lake, and in no longer towar 
thickest, walked briskly toward the place of appointment. ! time than was absolutely necessary for the accomplish the | 
But rapid as had been his pace, he found the page wait- ment of his object, secured a strong fresh horse in the silenc 
ing for him beneath the clump of oaks which crested | thicket which had been pointed out to him. This task anoth 
the little point of land we have described in a previous || was scarcely accomplished when the Page again made | These 
chapter. Here, for the first time, he remarked the his appearance, and placing the book in his hand, wert when 
extraordinary change which had fallen upon the person || away without speaking a word. Huntley opened the was ¢ 
of his strange companion, and he was about to express | book—its blank pages were filled with writing delicately J who t 
some apprehension about his health, when the boy inter- | traced but very imperfect in the construction of its his ox 
rupted him, and said in a manner both impressive and | language. With all his faculties rendered keen by what ¢ 
abrupt— | anxiety it was a long time before he could comprehend "Sc 
“You are deceived—the letter in your bosom but | it, but at last he thrust the book in his bosom witht in the 
repeats Queen Mary's determination that Alice Copley | kindling eye, and walked rapidly towards the tows The 
and her father shall die. Were Cardinal Pole to lay | His followers were ready mounted, and springing to bis wes al 
hie heart at her feet, it would not save them. You may || saddle, he rode toward London at a pace which, with swept 
well turn pale, for it is not half an hour since myself | their inferior horses, they found it difficult to keep » lower } 
witnessed that hard-hearted woman sign the death war- || with. barge, 
rant, yet their trial comes on to-morrow—does not this || Huntley dismounted at his uncle’s door, but instead of bosom 
look like determination? Nay, you have no time for || seeking the good prelate, he went hastily to his om After 
words—listen—how many followers have you at Wind- | room, and taking a purse of gold from his escritel, Spanis| 
sor?” descended to the street again. Through narrow himself 
Huntley repliedthat he had four. ‘and winding passages, he made his way, toward a por * Gir 
“ With horses?” was the next question. | tion of the city which he had seldom visited before, and — 
“ Certainly.” /at length paused before a low, poverty-stricken wart n ac 
al ‘house. The windows and the door posts were buy tll the 
“Send one of them to London in advance ; bring his with second hand garments exposed for sale. The shore, 1 
horse here and fasten him in yonder thicket, where he | garments seemed to be objects of peculiar interest to the silent g 
will be safe from suspicion; this done, ride quickly to | young man; he examined them all very attentively and word—' 
London, go toan old man whom you will find in a street | at last entered the ware-room. After remaining withi® The r 
near—but stay, we have no time to loose, go bring the | fr the space of half an hour, he once more appeared 2 from its 
horse here as I have directed, and I will write what is || the street followed by an old man bending beneath! nver, 
necessary, on this blank leaf—” || huge bundle. Huntley. led the way to his uncle’s re “Are 
Huntley started, for the book which the boy drew || dence, still followed by the old man, whom he conducted Huntley 
from his bosom, was a small ritual which he recognized | with as much secrecy as possible to his own chamber “All 
as Alice Copley’s. The strange being seemed to under- || When there, he helped to disencumber the tradesman he Whi 
stand his look of astonishment, for he said, very quietly— | his load, and counting some gold pieces into his —_ ” | 
“It was her's, but I took it from her room that it |) bade him depart and remain silent regarding the purcha# m... 
HOt | 





might not be brought up in evidence against her, Now || which had just been made. After this he sum 
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one of the men who had accompanied him from Wind- , “ Let him go with me,” replied the boy. 

sor, an attached and trustworthy servant, with whom he ! The barge moved on, and all within it remained silent, 
, . ‘ il os . . . 

remained in earnest conversation ‘till the sun was |’’till their passage ended at the Tower stairs. 


i! 


scarcely an hour high. | “I cannot stay behind,” said Huntley, as the Page 
We have before observed that there was a spacious || sprang up the stairs, “‘ the suspense will be too dreadful. 
garden attached to Cardinal Pole’s residence, which | Let Hugh remain, and I will go in his place.” 
sloped gently down to the Thames. This garden was | “‘ Not so,” rejoined the Page, earnestly, “ your agita- 
ceparated from the water by a broad parapet of stone. | tion would betray us; besides, your face might be 
A flight of steps had been cut through the parapet, lead- recognized and the good Cardinal endangered thereby.” 
ing down from the principal walk to the water, secured Without waiting for farther parley, the Page sprang 
from trespassers, however, by a heavy iron gate, which | up the steps, followed by two of the men. He paused a 
was usually locked at suntet. On the evening which | moment to give some hasty directions and ended by 
succeeded to the one so eventful to the persons of our | placing a slip of parchment in the hands of the man 
little history, a soft twilight had crept over the scene, | whom Huntley had pointed out as most capable for the 
and a new moon was launched, like a pearly skiff, high | business in hand. - 
over the waters, and this gate, though slightly closed, still | “‘ Be cool and resolute,”’ said the boy, “ now cast a 
remained unfastened, a circumstance which had not | dash of insolence in your manner and follow me.” 


happened for years before. About nine o’clock the moon } A little after this brief conversation, the Lieutenant of 


went down, and a barge, which had been lying in the || the Tower was surprized by the appearance of two 
deep shadow thrown from the parapet, drew caustiously | constables accompanied by a youth wearing King Philip’s 
up to the steps where it remained stationary again. | livery, who presented an order from the Queen, requiring 
A little time elapsed, and then four persons came from | that the persons of John Copley and Alice, his daughter, 
the mansion, moving noiselessly and with great caution | should be consigned to their custody. The Lieutenant 
toward the river. They were dressed like officers of | examined the order with some appearance of suspicion, 
the law, out on duty, and as persons accustomed to | and fixed his eyes upon the bearer with a degree of 
silence and secrecy descended to the barge one after | scrutiny, that would have abashed a person less care- 
another, without the least noise and mute as death. | fully prepared for it, but the constable stood firm beneath 
These persons had been seated perhaps ten minutes, || his keen eye, and even grumbled somewhat roughly that 
when a boat cut swiftly by in its way down the river. Jt | so much time was lost in the guard room. 
was occupied, besides the oarsman, by a single person, | There could be no mistake in the authority thus con- 
who turned his head and looking keenly at the barge as veyed to the Lieutenant, he was familiar with Mary's 
his own boat swept by, inquired, in a sweet voice— | writing and could not doubt that the order was regularly 
what o'clock it was. | drawn and signed by her own hand. Still, the constable 
“Scarcely nine,” was the prompt reply from a person ! was one whom he could not recognize as having seen 
in the barge. '| before, but the presence of King Philip's Page seemed 
The stranger boat cut its way down the stream ’till it | sufficient guarantee for his honesty, and without more 
was almost out of sight, then with a gradual curve it | delay than was absolutely necessary to prepare the 
swept round again, and skimming along close to the | prisoners for their departure, they were presented in the 
lower portion of the garden wall, shot alongside the | guard room. 
barge, while its occupants were yet looking for it on the | John Copley and has daughter had not met since the 
bosom of the river. | first day of their imprisonment. He had been in the 


After giving a piece of silver to the oarsman, the | guard room a few moments when the gentle girl was 
Spanish Page stepped on board the barge, and placing || brought in. She was pale as death, for she believed 
himself by a person seated alone in the stern, whispered, i herself summoned to the stake. When she saw 

“ Give no orders ’till the man puts off—he is a strange || her father a faint ray of pleasure came to her eyes, and 
boatman,” | moving gently toward him, she clung to his hand and 
. In accordance with the caution, they remained silent | looked pleadingly in the faces that surrounded them, as 
till the stranger disappeared in his passage up the 4 mute eloquence could win their hearts to com- 
shore, then Francis Huntley grasped the boy’s hand in | passion. 
silent gratitude, and bending forward, uttered the single | “‘ Father,’ she murmured, lifting those soft, troubled 
vord—" Now !”” | eyes to his face, “do plead with them. Perhaps they 

The men bent to their oars, and the barge swept out | will let us die together.” 
from its mooring, and made a rapid progress down the | John Copley cast a look of yearning affection on the 
nver, sweet face uplifted to his, and then turned his head away. 

“Are your men prepared?” whispered the Page to | He could not bear to gaze upon her and think of the 
Huntley, | tortures which were soon to crash her gentle frame. 

“All know their duty,” was the reply. | “Well, what are we waiting for!” exclaimed the 
by. Which of them has most coolness and self-posses- constable, roughly approaching the prisoners. ‘‘ Come, 
ston 1” he again inquired. | come, my pretty whimperer, don’t keep the Queen's 

“The man before you. He has my instructions and \ officers waiting in this manner. It is little better than 
will not fail me.” rank treason, | tell you. Why, the worshipful Bishop 
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Soner has despatched a half-dozen heretics to-day, I || look wistfully round before he lifted the cloud of Purple 
warrant me, without granting so much time as you are | velvet which fell over the bed. How beautiful was tha 
wasting. So come along.” | old man’s slumber! His gray hairs lay scattered upon 

With these words, the man pushed Alice towards the | the pillow like a handful of spun silver ; a smile, placid 

Page, and securing John Copley by the arm, beckoned | and calm as an angel’s beamed over his face, and fron 
his companion to walk on the other side, and thus con-| his look he might have been dreaming of Paradix 
ducted them from the room. One of the keepers) Even in the tumult of feeling which had brought him, 
followed them with a torch, and stood brandishing it on } the room, Huntley could not awake the reverend sleeper 
the Tower steps, ‘till the constable called out from the | abruptly, but sinking to his knees by the bed-side, jp 
barge that his prisoners were safely bestowed. |) took up the hand which lay upon the counterpane, and 

‘Not yet,” said the Page, in an imperative whisper | pressed it to his lips, but this failing to arouse tx 
as Francis Huntley started forward to receive Alice from | sleeper, he spoke in a subdued, but distinct voice— 
his supporting arm. These were the only words spoken ||“ Uncle, dear uncle, awake, I beseech you.” 

till the barge lay, as it had done a few hours before, by | The old man unclosed his eyes, and when he saw wh 
the steps which led to Cardinal Pole’s garden. Alice || it was leaning over his bed, he smiled kindly upon him, 
believed that they were taking her to a death pyre, but | and asked if it were morning. 
amid the solemn thoughts which pervaded her mind,she |, “‘ Uncle,” said the youth, earnestly, “* I have done the: 
knew that the man who lifted her from the boat, panted | which may cost me your love for ever. I have acted 
for breath and trembled with emotion. It bespoke | without your council. As heaven is my judge, not wi: 
human sympathy, and amid all its sufferings, her heart | fully, but from a fear of endangering your safety, by i 
felt grateful. The man did not set her down when they | knowledge of a doubtful enterprize. Oh, uncle do m 
had ascended the stairs, and she could feel the tumultuous | look upon me thus, hear what I have to say and tha 
beating of his heart becoming more powerful each step | condemn me if you must.” 
as he bore her onward. All at once a sweet intuitive!) The old Cardinal had indeed looked startled by his 
feeling of safety swelled her heart, the panting breath | nephew’s abrupt address, but he arose to his elbow, ssi 
which rushed over her cheek seemed familiar, and as if | calmly bade him explain its meaning. Huntley, ins 
yielding to a sort of dreamy delusion, she articulated the | few brief sentences related the events of the previow 
name of Francis Huntley. day and evening, and ended by informing his attentiv 

Instantly she felt the arms that supported her, tighten, | auditor that the fugitives were already in his dwelling 
then clasp on her form. The bosom beneath it heaved || where he prayed that they might find shelter ‘till som 
with a rush of feeling and a voice which made her heart |, opportunity of escape to foreign parts presented itsel 
leap, filled her ear. With all the eloquence of a man whose dearest hop 

“You are safe, my Alice! Thank God, you are safe!’ | rested on the decision of a moment, he urged evey 

A thrill ran through her frame, so full of joy, that it || argument that could work upon the benevolence or justi 
seemed almost like pain, then came a sweet gush of | of the Cardinal, but little persuasion was required whe 
























tears, and she murmured— ' the good man was once convinced of the treachery the 
“My father, Francis, I know that he is with us, but | had been practised by the Queen in offering the prisones 
let me hear from your lips that he too is safe.” | a fair trial after their death-warrants had received be 
“« Safe as yourself, my beloved, replied Huntley, still | signature. Though reluctant to judge harshly of a mit 





bearing her rapidly through the garden. | tress who had ever proved herself generous and bountilt 
Alice was content with this assurance, and in a dream | to him, he could not close his eye to the iniquitous per 
of happy bewilderment, her head fell upon the shoulder | cution which had driven two persons who had in reali 
of her betrothed. Huntley remembered that there might | committed no crime, to seek shelter beneath his rm 
be danger of pursuit, and folding her still in his arms, | They might be heretics, but they were fellow-beint 
strode after his companions. He entered the mansion | hunted to death, he believed, unjustly, so with a des 
and leading the way to his uncle’s library, placed his | of moral courage worthy of his character, Cardinal I 
gentle burthen in the ebony chair, very carefully, for | resolved to protect them even at the risk of his fave 
happiness had deprived her of all strength. Then tufn- | with Queen Mary. 
ing his bright face to John Copley, he wrung his hand in | With Huntley’s assistance, the old man arose, ® 
eloquent silence, and left the room. | after hastily robing himself, went to the library. Ih 
It was now midnight, but regardless of the hour, | found John Copley bending over the chair in which ® 
Huntley strode through a suit of sumptuous rooms | child was resting, with a look of such pious gratitude * 
which lay between the library and his uncle’s bed- | only a christian could feel; it was a language 
chamber. Several attendants lay in an ante-room next | went to the Cardinal’s heart, and awoke a gle*® 
the chamber, but, though some of them should have been sympathy there. 
watchers, his quick footsteps did not arouse them, and Alice still reclined in the ebony chair, exhausted 
he passed unchallenged to the Cardinal's bed side. The | passive as a child. A cushion had been placed bene 
old man was not well, and at another time his nephew | her head, and its purple glow threw a rich tinge ove™ 
might have feared to disturb the tranquil sleep into || face like that which one sometimes meets with in # 
which he had fallen; even then there was something in| picture. Her golden hair swept brightly over half * 
the holy quiet of the place which made him pause and | surface, and happy tears lay like crushed jewels 0 
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“purple her closed eye-lids. There was something touching and 
ras that : helpless in her beauty, and as the good prelate gazed 
> upon upon it, he felt how swect was the power of protection 
, Placid granted to him. 
nd from " «Let the poor maiden be duly cared for, and sce | 
aradise that a discreet person of her own sex be provided to | 
t him y attend her,” said the good man to his nephe do 
Sleeper thou take Master Copley to thy own chamber, we will | 
“side, he protect them as we best may ’till the search be over, 
ane, ane and there is little danger that they will be sought for | 
use te here. But if I consent thus to interfere with the will of 
— our gracious Queen, it is that I deem gentle measures 

better to win the erring soul back to its faith, than fag- | 
saw who gots and flame. It is a grievous sight,”’ continued the 
pon hin old man, looking complacently upon Alice, “that of a | 

creature so young and in good sooth, so fair, as a ceser- || 
done thet ter fromthe Holy Church! That she may be restored by ! 
ave acted gentle measures, I bethink me of a reverend sister, the ! 
»y NOL Wir 


ty, by the 


le do - Majesty be appeased. In the same neighborhood is a || 
- and thes community of monks, with whom Master Copley can also ] 

remain in safety, and the holy fathers will have leisure 
Jed by his to bring his heart into subjection through the argument ! 
elbow, sat and prayers of the holy brotherhood ; or, if that may not 1 
ntley, ins be, if his soul has become stubborn in its heresy, he will i 
_ at least receive protection from the death which might || 
$ atteniiy have been dealt inadvisedly upon him, by those whom I | 
» dwelling can but think somewhat over zealous in the cause of our || 
- “till - religion. Go to thy friends, my son, and inquire if this | 
nted itse! arrangement will meet with their wishes.” 
arrest hop Huntley conversed with his rescued friends a few | 
rged_ even moments apart, and then returning to his uncle, | 
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Concluded in our next. 


CHARADE.---THE 





CHARADE. 


BY THE 


REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


My second on a couch of pride 
In mournful mood was laid, 
And oh! how fully occupied 
My whole his aching head! 
For worn was he by carking care 
And many a knotty cause, 
And all remarked who saw him there. 
= Jirst that second was! 





Original. 





MOTHER 


lady abbess of a convent near the city, with whom we | 
will place her in charge ’till the too keen anger of Her ! 


| 


! 


and of the || 


i] 
i 
i) 


! 
| 


| 
| 





informed him that Master Copley and his aout 

would most thankfully accept the protection so kindly | 

offered, whenever he should deem it advisable, and || 

u though they would willingly listen to ali that could be 

F urged against their present religious belief, yet as it 

| remained unshaken by his present kindness, it would || 
not be likely to yield to arguments drawn from the tomes || 
of a monastic library. 

When the destination of his friends was settled, 
Huntley bethought himself of the Page, 
*xtraordinary part which he had taken in the escape. 
He looked round to express all the gratitude he felt 

| ‘oward the strange being, but the boy had disappeared. 


say any thing new in morality. 
beautiful thoughts concerning manners, have been 
carried away before our times, and nothing is left for us, 
| but to glean after the ancients, and the most ingenius of 








SUMMONED. 


Original. 


THE MOTHER SUMMONED. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 





“ Tue feast of life is sweet— 
I am no weary guest— 
Loving friends my presence greet, 
And all that charms the eye or ear 
Taste to please—or heart to cheer, 
Earth, sky, and ocean gather here— 
God’s care be blest. 


“*Tis scarce the hour of prime, 

Yet how the sands of time 
Steal fast away ! 

’Till the cool evening falls 

With lamplight on the walls— 
I fain would stay. 


“Yet if that be toolate, 
Oh! Thou! who mark’st our date, 
*Till twilight’s ray, 
I'd love to linger here, 
Guiding my children dear 
Their pilgrim way, 
Watching their minds unfold 
Rich with unrusting gold 
Of knowledge stor’d, 
Till each his manly seat 
Shall take in concord sweet, 
Around life’s board.” 


The Master call’d. The Mother heard. 
** Cume hither !”—was the solemn word. 
Bright shone the noon-day sun, 
The undrained cup still glow'd with sparkling zest, 
She clasped her pure hand o’er her breast— 
“ Thy will be done !” 


In the fresh summer of her years, 
She kissed away her nursling’s tears, 
And Jaid im, lull’d to quiet rest, 
Upon her blooming daughter's breast. 


Pain prob’d her nerves with torture’s pang, 
The fibrous heart-strings rent, and rang, 
Yet peace, that of her soul was part, 
Look’d thro’ her eye, and foil’d the dart, 
That rankled there, 
And faith the Saviour’s image drew, 
Wiping away the deathful dew, 
With words of prayer. 


On a high arm, and strong, 
The soul its burden cast, 
While soaring, soaring high, 
The weakness of mortality, 
Fell like a dried leaf on the blast, 
And with a conqueror’s song, 
Heaven's gate she passed. 


—— 


WE are come too late by several thousand years, to 
The finest and most 


| the moderns.—Brtyere. 
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Original. | existence, 'till,,at last, tortured beyqnd endurance, he 


PIERRE FRANC; OR, THE ORPHAN.* | resolved to bid adieu to the scene and cause of his suf 


ferings. ‘“ Yes!’ he exclaimed, “ It is time to beat, 






BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 





retreat—to quit a position too near the enemy ; along, 
Pierre, my boy; it is the first time in your life, that yo 


i ; “ae s | have feared to face danger, but in this battle, thou ar 
and miserable dwelling near the church of Saint Fran- || irs Bi ; ‘ 


ee : || vanquished, and must retreat like a raw recruit.” 
cis, in the sixth story, resided an old hussar, who had || 








Ix the year cighteen hundred and fifteen, in an old || 









, " , s ; ‘ With this determination, Pierre one evening retire 
served in the army of the Loire with considerable dis- . : és ? 3 : 
to his couch, intending, in the morning, to pay his 


. ; v | arrears of rent, and remove to another tenement. |; 
Napoleon himself, and which, on every occasion, he took || z a 
‘ ag : z | was then the month of December; the wind howled 
particular care to exhibit. He had likewise been the || ~~ : : : 
! with extreme violence, and the rain and _hailstones 


farrier of his cotapany, and now that he had retired : f 
. | rattled against the roof and panes of the windows, 


from the dangers of war, continued to exercise his call- | : : : 
: v ay ‘' | while the mewing of some half dozen cats in a neigh 
i at a veterinary surgeon’s in the capital, where, by | 






tinction, receiving the cross of honor from the hands of | 
= ' 









| boring garret, mingled in diabolical harmony with th 
ae : } tempest. Racked with his feelings, and having gained 
dence and respect of his employers, as well as of their |) vit: 


steady and upright conduct, he had won the confi- 







a temporary relief from his resolution to depart in th 





numerous customers. He was naturally of a lively 












morning, despite of the war of the elements, he had 





disposition, and delighted in recounting the various | ; Y Vii 
See . || fallen into a profound slumber. About one in the 
scenes he had passed through in his military career ; in || 







: -|| morning, a terrific peal of thunder was heard, while its 

short, he was the very picture, in looks and nature, of } ; : : : ‘ 
p ‘ee || precursor, a bolt of lightning, struck the chimney intoa 
a brave soldier, frank, obliging, and courageous, and no || ; 7 
|, thousand fragments, partly unroofed the dwelling, and 


\ . . 

: ' otherwise did severe damage. The hussar started w, 

to remember and respect him. | i. : He , 
, ' ; . | exclaiming, half stupified from sleep, “ plague take it, 

In the same house, and immediately opposite his || 2 a ‘ ; 

| the great commander is ina very queer humor to-night; 


! . * . . . 
| he is levelling his artillery against my very barracks; 







one ever listened to him once, but ever after was sure 










lodging, on the same floor, in a little apartment, dwelt 






a young female by the name of Clementine, whose hand- 





| ho matter, no damage is done, and it’s an ill wind tht 
some figure, sweet face, and modest demeanor, had, 






‘ | blows no good; it will put something in the pockets 
more than once, attracted the attention of the hussar. || = P P 






the carpenter and mason, and as it cannot yet be new 






! 

She was a sempstress by profession, lived solely by || : 

, P 71 ‘ ~ |. | daybreak, I will endeavor to doze away three or fow 
herself, went no where, saw no one, and was totally | " 


, ; ‘ || hours longer. Good night. This is better than bivouse- 
unacquainted with the lodgers of the mansion; never- | ’ 






d : | ing in the field of battle.” 

theless, it began to appear that she had not always) >. : : : : 

. ; . Saying this, Pierre turned himself in bed, and ws 
lived in this secluded manner, fur that soon the poor 





, | again falling into a tranquil slumber, when sudden 
creature would become a mother. As it may be sup- 8s g 1 ’ : 






deep groans fell upon his ear. He darted up, a 









posed, scandal was busy respecting her, among the 






| listening, heard a voice exclaiming in agony—“(h 
ll pe ° ° 

|| kind Heaven, have pity on me. Oh! God, will no om 
| come to my assistance.” He knew not Clementin 


lodgers, but our honest friend, Pierre, would not give 
S 8 






ear to suspicious reports, or prejudge her rashly, and 










each time that he chanced to encounter her upon the 






at that very moment was about to become a mother, 
‘and thought that perhaps some robbers had entered be 
‘apartment. “ Poor girl,” cried he, “ I will assist thee, 





stairs, he would politely make way for her, raise his | 
hat, and follow her with his eyes, 'till out of sight. 
Pierre France, who had never known the tender 







and leaping from bis bed, seized his sabre, and slight 
habiting himself, made his way to her room. Finding 





passion, some how or other, now began to feel in a 





most indiscribable state of mind. The image of his 





the bolt secure, and the screams increasing, with « 
| stroke of his hand he burst open the door of the ap** 
ment. The faint glimmering of a rush-light scar! 
dispelled the darkness, and Clementine beholding Pie™ 
so singularly attired, with sword in hand, uttered 4 





interesting neighbor was ever in his thoughts; he 












became silent and melancholy, and a vague terror, as 










it were, completely possessed him. At night, when 






returning from his employment, he would stop to light || 






his lamp at that of the porter, and would find a hundred |, y 
‘loud shriek, and fell senseless on the couch. 


excuses to hold him in conversation, so that he might | ie aM: hs 
plaintive wailing of a babe, however, announced 






gaze upon the taper which glimmered in the window | " lel had frien 
pa . , ‘ , Jevi yur inem 

of Clementine, in the hope that she might, by accident, i son ayer =o pat as par. “ sdb hp - 

- 2a = . | > > * 2 . . > in a 

present herself, and he be thus gratified, ere he retired ), — po - a hke situahon; stood 

| of nervous excitement; how to act he knew not. 







» 






to his solitary pillow. 


“ What have I done to suffer all this?” he would |; sotanct 
occasionally exclaim. ‘ Why should I think of her?” | porter, and despatch him for the proper asm 


—and then again he would indulge in the thought | He therefore leaped, or rather tumbled wan 
that perhaps her husband was dead, and if so, | to the lodge, knocked at the door, and impart 


his business. The Cerberus, however, only g7°* 
and talked about remuneration, which Pierre was ™ 
willing to award, but so long was the mercenary s* 
* After M. Jean May. ' dian in making his toilet, that the impatient Piert 





length recovering himself, he determined to call t 







by attention and kindness, his suit, in time, might 
prosper. Thus did the poor fellow drag on a miserable 
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sired he should unbar the gate, and that he would “It is well,” said the kind fellow; “do all for the 
himself execute the commission. The porter, who pre- | best, and you will have no cause to repent it.” 

ferred his snug quarters even above reward needed not He left the apartment, and hastened to the apothe- 
a repetition of the demand, and withdrawing the bolt, || cary’s, where, having procured the medicines, he called 
Pierre rushed into the street in quest of a surgeon. 


it 
it 

{ 

i Cc 

|| at the woodman’s, and on his own shoulders, carried 
: ‘ oo 
The first to whom he applied thought him a maniac || 


1ome a heavy load of wood. A bright fire was soon 


! . . . 
crackling on the hearth, sending its cheerful warmth 


escaped from his keepers, from the singular appearance 
he presented, being almost half naked, with his sabre 
in hand, and without listening to his request, shut the 


| through the dreary apartment, while the doctress de- 
} parted to procure a nurse for the exhausted Clemen- 


door abruptly in his face. The poor fellow, however, '| tine. 


was not to be discouraged, and proceeding farther, by | Pierre, on being left alone with the poor mother, 


the light of a lamp, discovered the sign of a female | 


| 


began to apologize for alarming her by his abrupt 


accoucheur. He knocked, and the matron appearing, 
he at once revealed his business, promising to reward 


_entrance into her chamber, and taking from his pocket 
la purse containing six hundred francs, advanced 
towards her. “Behold this purse,” said he; “it eon- 
| tains nearly all that I possess—it is yours—take it 


. . . . . . ’ 
her liberally, if she would come with him immediately. 


It was nearly a quarter of an hour before they 
reached the chamber of Clementine. On entering it, 
the female looked around, doubting, from its humble 


|| without ceremony—without thanks, and you will make 
me happy, because I shall then know that you have 
character, the ability of Pierre to fulfil his promise. 1 gare ie 9 — page — ; 

He at once comprehended her suspicions, and placing || “ Oh, no,” cried Clementine, “I will not—cannot 
in her hand four five france pieces, said, ‘‘ I have never | abuse your bounty.” ‘ : 

yet deceived any one; there is proof that I mean truly | “You do geet abuse it, my good girl. I know that 
what I promised; attend to the mother and child as if | a — industrious—that you toil hard from morning 
they were those of an Emperor. Let nothing be neg- till night, to support yourself, but now that you have a 
| double charge, your labor will not prove suflicient for 
} both; but be of good heart; I will take care of the 
|| little one myself; 1 will be a faithful father to it.” 


or OR soqeaed; Hin Senger to pets ek Seem fe | “Oh! never, my generous sir. I know your heart— 
: , my ge s sir. ; 
| 


lected or wanting, that money can procure.” 


“Certainly,” replied the female, “ but my services 


necessary is a nurse to attend upon the mother. I can | ey 
| [ can confide in it firmly; but never can I part from my 


} — . : 
“ Well. well q ; | babe; it is enough that it has been deserted by its true 
ell, we rocure me one, madam; let no expense | . 

*P ; S i | father ;”” and she wept, and pressed the innocent to her 


be spared ; I am able and willing to pay for every thing,” || os 
. : °? || bosom. 


cried the worthy fellow, “ and let a fire be kindled ; the _ Dacssead tor as Geter?” ested Plenne'* hei 


air of the apartment feels chilly; and pray prescribe || : 
. | It cannot be; there surely lives not such a wretch upon 


myself.” |! earth.” 

iyseil. ° . ’ . 

: | « There does,” faintly ejaculated Clementine. 
“ Assuredly, sir,” answered the woman, “ your will is || « And his name?” asked Pierre. 


only prescribe the proper regimen and medicines.” 


quickly the proper medicines. I will go for them 


law,” and she proceeded to write the prescription. | 4 Firman.” 

The poor mother, who had listened to the conversa \ “I shall go to him immediately,” shouted the honest 
tion, seized the hand of Pierre, and covered it with her || soldier, and he seized up his hoe endl sword. “ Where 
tears and kisses. She could not speak, so exhausted | does he reside ?”’ 
was she, but long and deep sobbings burst from her | “No matter; it is useless now, Monsieur Pierre. I 


bosom. “Come, come,”’ 


<1 Pp: . . i| : . otis ten 
said Pierre, “ I am like your- '| have written to him frequently to solicit his aid, not for 
self, desolate in the world, but, thank Heaven, I have | myself, but the babe to whom I have given birth, yet 
still a heart to feel for, and succor the distressed.” | has he never deigned to reply.” 
“ig y- 


“Oh! generous man, how shall I ever repay you? || 


IE rhage “Infamous!” said Pierre, and he walked up and 
- ed will if ever my prayers reach the throne of || down the chamber, handling his sabre, and muttering 
mercy; and she wept bitterly. to himself. ‘“ But why has he forsaken you?” 
“ Nay, nay, compose yourself,” cried he, the big tears || “ Because I am poor !”” 
farting into his eyes. “ Be tranquil, my good child— * And is he rich?” 
you require rest; bright days are yet in store for you | “No!” 
and your little picture, and neither of you shallever| “ Pray what does he follow?” 
want while Pierre has one sou in his pocket ;” then|| “He is, by trade, a jeweller.” 
turning to the female, said, “ well, have you finished, | “A jeweller. Bah! a popinjay—false metal—or he 
madam 1” ' would never have abandoned you. Where does he 
“Yes, sir,” replied she. “ If you will be kind enough || reside ?” 
‘carry this prescription to the apothecary’s, you will “In Mail Street, number twenty-one.” 
Precure the necessary medicines, and, at the same time, |“ Enough. I shall go to him, and inquire his reasons 
mder home some fuel for a fire. 1 will attend to the || —hark! I hear some one on the stairs; perhaps it is 
lady in your absence, and on your return, will myself, || the nurse. If so, I shall leave you with her, and go in 
Proceed in quest of a nurse.” '| quest of Firman.” The door opened, and the nurse, with 
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the female accoucheur entered. 
said, and departed. 

Clementine, what from excitement and suffering, || 
One moment she would | 





was now in a raging fever. 
fix her eyes upon her babe and weep bitterly ; the next, | 


indignation would flash from them, and the name of | 


Firman occasionally escape from her lips. A strange | 


and ghastly change came over her features, her respi- 
ration became difficult, and it was plain that the angel | 
of death was hovering above her pillow. i 

But to return to our soldier. At a principal café— 
the hotel Montmatre—he and Firman were seated 
together at breakfast. The morning was cold, and 
Pierre, from old associations and habits, thought it no | 
crime in indulging in an early and extra glass. In this | 
Firman was not slow to follow his example, and the | 
contents of half a dozen bottles soon disappeared. As | 
yet, Pierre had not hinted at his business, and Firman 
began to be uneasy and anxious, to know what had sent | 
an old soldier to him at such an untimely hour of the | 
morning. At length he made bold to demand explicitly | 
the nature of ns errand, and accordingly said— 

“ Now that I have partaken of your hospitality, will | 
you be obliging enough to favor me with your business ? | 
I believe this is the first time we have ever encountered 
each other, my veteran.” I 

“Yes!” answered Pierre, “‘ but I hope it will not be i 
the last.” \ 

“ Well, and what is your commission? I have rela- | 
tions in Lorraine ; perhaps you have come to announce ! 
to me their death, and that I am their heir; if so, speak | 
out, and ae not keep me struggling in the depths of | 
suspense.”’ 

“T am not from Lorraine, thank Heaven, 
soldier, twisting his mustachoes, and placing his hand | 
on his heart—“‘I am from Besancon. I quitted the || i 
army of the Loire some four months since, came to } 
Paris, and now dwell in the street of Perche, opposite } 
the church of Saint Francis, and I am now here to | 
announce, nét a death, but a birth ; you understand me, | 


” cried the |: 


young gentleman.” 

“Searcely !” replied Firman, his countenance altering || 
most visibly, “ of what speak you ?” 

“You shall hear. Listen. I am aware that you |) 
have deeply injured a young female, and I have come | 
hither to inquire if you will repair your error, and 
which, if you are a man of honor, as I am willing to 
believe, you will not hesitate one moment to do.” 

“Indeed! methinks you are wonderfully interested || 
in her cause.” 

“No more, my young sir,” said the hussar, the blood 
tinging his withered cheek, and the fire of indignation 
kindling in his eye—“ no more than a man who can feel 
for insulted innocence. Have you not promised to 
make her your wife ?” 

“Promise—oh! yes, as I have promised a dozen} 
others, but surely you do not expect that I should 
espouse them all.” 

“T am not inclined to jest, young man, on a subject || 
too sacred for fooling. She, fondly confiding in your | 





“ Adieu, madam,” he , word, has yielded up her honor, and now to desert her, 
| is infamous.” 


would vacantly rest them upon some object, while | chance to repent it, 
ingly to Pierre. 


of a popinjay.” 
‘assurance would avail him nothing, and assuming ay 


that you have come here to insult me.” 


| wronged—”’ 


| mustachoes, big looks and menaces, will frighten me 


| fellow. 


marrying her?” 


| poor devil, I verily believe, has not, at this moment, 


|| pocket, to send wat some aid to lighten her load 















“ Infamous ?”’ 
“ Yes, most infamous, I repeat.’ 
“Speak more respectfully, my friend, or you may 







” said Firman, walking up threatep. 






“Pshaw! I am too old a soldier to fear the brayady 






“* Leave me!” said Firman, finding that his heartless 






“Leave me, sir; it is plain 





air of insulted feeling. 






”” answered Pierre. “I have come 


to demand that you will make 





“By no means, 
respectfully but firmly, 
some reparation to the poor girl you have so deep; 








no doubt, your curled 


“And which you imagine, 






to do.” 
“‘T menace not. 
justice; I speak to you amicably; I beseech you w 





I only pray you to do an act of 








send me back to your poor Clementine with at least 
a word of comfort, if not with assistance ;” and a 
big tear glistened in the eyes of the noble-hearted 








“Tt is impossible, I tell you. She and I can never 
I am already too poor to support myself; 






again meet. 
besides, the world is wide enough for so pretty a girl 





Clementine to find plenty of wealthy protectors.” 
Pierre struggled with his feelings; he was on the 
eve of levelling the callous-hearted villain to the floor 









but prudence overcame passion, and he calmly conti 
ued—* What would induce you to marry her?” 
!”? answered Firman, laughingly. 







“A fortune ! 

“ And of what amount?” 

“ Why, as it is not likely that I ever will receive ov 
in that quarter, I will be moderate in my demand. 
Clementine will bring me ten thousand francs, I wil 
make no difficulty in espousing her.” 

So, then, it is only her poverty that deters you from 












The 


“Nothing more; but what is the use of words. 






hundred sous, let alone ten thousand francs.” 
“And you say this gaily, without feeling in you 








poverty and sorrow. 
“Pshaw! she needs nothing from me, as long as #h* 
has so generous an advocate in the gentleman before 







me.” 


| “ Miserable rascal !” cried Pierre, seizing Firman) 
| the throat, “I aes a good mind to strangle \ you as! 
would a viper.” 
| Firman finding himself so roughly handled, attempted 
to extricate himself, but Pierre held him like a ve 
In the scuffle the table was upset, and the bottles and 
r glasses shivered into a thousand fragments. ‘The last 
lord and his servants rushed in, and not without s0™ 
difficulty, separated the combatants, bat Firman, wos 
| was highly excited, insisted that the affair should »* 
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PIERRE FRANC; 





here terminate, but that he would have satisfaction for 
the outrage on hig person. The landlord vainly endea- 
yored to call the attention of the angry parties to his 
remonstrances. In one hand he held the bill, and with 
the other, most emphatically pointed to the broken 
furniture, dishes and glasses. At length Pierre gave 
heed to his demands, and discharging the amount, 
desired Firman to follow him. 

“What are your weapons ?”’ said he, as they reached 
the street. 

“ The short sword,” answered Firman. 

« Be it so; hast thou a pair in thy possession ?” 

“No; but at the first tavern we will find them, as 
well as seconds, who will serve to see justice done.” 

The two enemies walked silently and quickly on, 
until they gained the outskirts of the Temple. There, 
luckily, they encountered three or four soldiers, who 
agreed to procure weapons, and act as seconds to the 
parties. Pierre, with the red riband of the Legion of 
honor at his button-hole, and his veteran appearance, 
prepossessed them at once in his favor, convincing them 
he had justice on his side. They hired a hackney 
coach, and desiring the driver to proceed speedily to 
the park of Saint Fargeau; in a short time they 
reached it, where, alighting, in three minutes they had 
exchanged the formal salutations, and crossed their 
weapons. 

It was soon apparent that Firman began to fear 
the issue of the combat. At the commencement, he 
had attacked his adversary with great fierceness, think- 
ing that he would soon fatigue the old hussar, and 
obtain the victory; but the steady and cool manner in 
which his assaults were received and parried, soon 
convinced him that he had found an opponent it would 
His strength began to fail 
him, and in a short time he was almost at the mercy of 


not be easy to conquer. 
hisenemy. Pierre saw this, and disdaining to acquire 
a victory with so little glory, generously tendered him 
the hand of conciliation. ‘Thou tremblest!” said he 
to Firman; “it is plain thy conscience is ill at ease. I 
desire not the death of a sinner; follow my advice— 
repair the wrong thou hast done, and we may still be 
friends!” In saying this he dropped his weapon by his 
side, and stood completely unguarded, which, Firman 
observing, cowardly thrust at the breast of Pierre, 
inflicting, luckily, only a simple wound. The hussar’s 
kindly feeling vanished in a moment; his rage knew 
no bounds, and swifter than lightning, with a well 
directed and powerful blow, he severed the hand of the 
dastard Firman from the wrist, which fell quivering and 
bleeding to the earth. 

“Miserable wretch!” he exclaimed. “Thou didst 
refuse bread to the unhappy, who had a right to de- 
mand it of thee. Now thou wilt have to beg for thine 
own.” 

At the sight of his mutilated person, Firman was 
horror stricken, and fell unconscious into the arms of 
his seconds, who, after stopping the effusion of blood, 
bore him to the carriage, and ordered the driver to 
convey him to the hospital of Saint Louis, where 


OR, 





| 


} 
| 
| 


i} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Prompt assistance could be obtained. Pierre and the 
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seconds adjourned to the nearest tavern, where, call- 
ing for wine, he pledged them to the memory of the 
Emperor, then bidding them farewell, hastened back to 
Clementine, who had begun to be greatly alarmed at 
his absence. On his entering the apartment, her first 
question was “‘ if he had seen Firman, and been succesa- 
fulin his mission.”” Pierre knew not how to answer, 
and it was only on her repeating the question, that he 
bluntly replied, “ 1 have !” 
“‘ And have you obtained aught from his bounty ?” 

“ Clem- 


entine, you must forget this man; a greater villain 


‘*Not a sou, the miserable!” said Pierre. 


walks not the earth; he is unworthy of you” 
“ Ah! is he not the father of my child?” 


“The father of your child. A pretty father, indeed. 


| Give him not such a title, Clementine; he denies all 


aid to you or your babe; forget him; hate him, if you 
can.” 


“Oh! impossible, Monsieur Pierre. I cannot, will 


not believe him to be so callous.” 

‘And I swear to you on this emblem of honor,” 
cried Pierre, placing his hand upon the riband attached 
to his breast, “ that a more vile or dissolute rascal does 
not exist.” 

“Oh! gracious Heaven!” screamed Clementine, 
seeing the blvod trickle from his breast, from the 
pressure of his hand upon the wound which he had re- 
ceived from his treacherous foe, and which, in his hurry 
“Oh! 
gracious Heaven! you are bleeding—you have been 
fighting.” 

“‘ Nothing, nothing, my dear child—a scratch that I 
gave myself by accident—so simple, that I had quite 
forgotten it.” 


to return to Clementine he had quite forgotten. 


“‘ Ah, you are deceiving me. It is as I conjectured ; 
you have been engaged in a duel with Firman ;” and 
she fell back upon her pillow, and mourned bitterly. 

“No, no, I tell you; calm your fears; nothing has 
taken place.” 

“‘ Say you so upon your honor ?” 

Pierre, who could not bear to. dissemble, knew not 
how to reply. At last he said, ‘“‘ To-morrow, Clem- 
entine, I will tell you all; in the meantime, compose 
your troubled heart. Think of your babe, who, if it 
lose you, will have no parent to protect it. Place your 
trust in that power who never deserts the injured and 
unfortunate.” : 

Clementine was silent; she spoke not again to 
Pierre, and soon after fell into a strong fever, accompa- 
A hundred times the name of Fir- 
man escaped from her lips, sometimes in a voice of 
anger, at others, in the greatest tenderness, 'till, at 
last, the state of the poor creature became truly alarm- 
ing. All that skill could effect, was bestowed upon her, 
but in vain; her sufferings continued to increase, and 
when, at last, the doctor pronounced her irrecoverable, 
poor Pierre gave himself up to the deepest sorrow, and 
hung affectionately over her. ‘ Clementine, dear Clem- 
entine !” he would kindly exclaim, but she was insensi- 
ble to his voice, and it was with difficulty he was led 
from her couch, not to disturb her parting moments, 


nied by delirium. 
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REMONSTRANCE. 
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At last, mustering up courage, he cried, “ It is proper 
that some one should be a parent to the child. I will | 
be so. Nurse, convey to the hospital of Saint Mary’s, | 
the babe, and I will follow with two inhabitants of the 
district as witnesses to the act.’’ His wish was com- 
plied with, and they soon were in the lodge of the hos- 
pital. 

““Where is the father?” asked the clerk, preparing 
to draw ousgpe register. 

“ Here "replied Pierre. _ 

“Your name—surname—residence—age—place of | 
birth, and profession ?”’ 

“Pierre Franc! living in Paris—fifty-eight years old 
—born at Besancon—an ancient hussar—farrier and 
chevalier of the Legion of honor.” 

“‘ The mother 7?” 

“Clementine Duval—nineteen years—native of— 
hold, let me look at the paper—” 

“What surname do you give the child?” asked the 
clerk. 

“Frederic, Cwsar, Alexander, Napoleon,’ 
The clerk smiled, and writing as Pierre had 


’ shouted 


Pierre. 
dictated, the register was signed by all present. 

On their return, Clementine was dead. Alas! she knew 
not, ere her spirit departed, of the noble action Pierre 
had performed. ‘ Unfortunate creature,” he cried, 
bending over, and kissing her yet warm lips, “ repose 
in peace. Be thy spirit happy; thy babe has found a 
father who never will desert him.” 

The appointments of the funeral were attended to by 
Pierre, but his strength, in this last trial, almost forsook 
him. Pale and emaciated, he looked a fitting compan- 
ion to descend to the tomb with the corpse of Clemen- 
tine. 

Only one person accompanied the hearse to the 
Cemetery ; who that one was, it is needless to say. 
The body was consigned to its last resting-place, and 
Pierre returned alone to the chamber of the departed 
Clementine. 

Against the wall was fastened her portrait, painted 
by an inferior artist, yet retaining enough of the features 
of the original, to constitute a tolerable likeness. This 
was a precious gem in the eyes of Pierre, and he re- 
solved to possess himself of it. He accordingly began 

to remove the canvass from the Wall, when a sound like 
that proceeding from a heap of coin fell upon his ear. 
He tried again, and the same Mhund was again heard. 
He removed the picture, and detaching a fragment of 
. paper which apparently was pasted over some aper- 
ture, to his surprize, discovered a little door. ‘ What 
is here ?”’ said he—* a treasure in the home of misery! 
Let us see;’’ and shattering the door with his hammer, 
beheld a huge quantity of six franc pieces, intermixed 
with fragments of rag, eaten by the rats and moths. 
“ Poor Clementine ! how hast thou been suffering, and 
yet so near to plenty. What a change would this have 
made in thy destiny. 
despised, but God is just—his will be done.” 

Frederic secretly conveyed the money to his chamber, 

paid his own rent aud that of Clementine, and quitted 


the dwelling of sorrow and adventure. Eighteen thou- | 


For want of this wast thou | 





———————————— 








» sand francs was the amount of the discovered treasure. 
_ten thousand of which he placed in the name of the 
| child, and the other eight, at the disposal of Madame 
Duval, the nurse, for the benefit of herself and her 
| charge, ’till such time as he gained his majority; the 
remainder then to return to the young man, but a swita- 
ble provision to be made for madame, should she at 
| that period survive. 
| Upon inquiry, it appeared that an old priest of great 
| avarice, had inhabited the apartment before Clementine, 
where he had died without friend, relation, or will, to 
| lead to a discovery of the wealth to which the worthy 
Pierre had so singularly come in possession of. 


|| When Firman left the hospital, he verified the remark 


|of Pierre. He had completely to depend upon the 
| bounty of the charitable, and perhaps some of my 
| readers may even have bestowed their mite upon the 
| unfortunate being, if they have ever passed through the 


{ 
| street of Choisseul in Paris. 


Original. 
| A REMONSTRANCE. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 








| Waar, here! where the soul feels an angel’s elation, 
| Where the balm of the breeze is worth all the world’s 
wealth, 
Oh! profane not the place, by so low a libation, 
While pure from the rock, springs the fountain of health! 


} 


What, here! where the wood, its warble subduing, 
Keeps holy our Sabbath with music and love, 
And Earth, her wild blossoms, for ever renewing, 
Sends up, in their perfume, her praises above ! 


Where the skies seem to bend, in their luminous beauty, 
So loving and low, o’er the green mountain-sod, 
That the spirit, attuned to devotion and duty, 
Sees Nature embracing her Father and God! 


No temple can match, with a glory so solemn, 
The forest-cathedral, that rises around; 

The pine’s stately shaft, for the fair, marble column, 
All veined with the sunlight, and gracefully crowned ; 





Its dome—the unlimited arch, glowing o’er us ; 
Its censer—yon budding spray, swung by the breeze; 
Its music—the hymn of the fountain before us ; 
Its light—Heaven’s smile—stealing soft through the 
trees: 


And oh! the bright treasures around and below us, 
The buds of the wild mountain-laurel, behold ! 

So perfect, so gem-like ! where, where will you show 
A richer mosaic in temple of old? 


Profane not the spot with so base a libation! 
Look around ye—look upward ! and drink if ye date’ 

Away with the wine-cup, the curse of creation! 

Yon fount has enough for us all, and to spare. 
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THE RASH ENGAGEMENT; OR, A BACHELOR'S REMINISCENCE. 
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Original. 


THE RASH ENGAGEMEN 
OR, A BACHELOR'S REMINISCENCE. 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ The passions of our youth! like lava floods, 
They desolate life’s green and flowery path, 
Leaving but ashes ‘neath our weary feet— 


The ashes of our hopes.” } 


“ve you will not accompany me to Niagara, | 


uncle ?’ 


“No; I will go any where else with you, Charles, | 
but I conaist visit Niagara with other feelings than those |) 
of pain.” 1} 

“ Your favorite, Lucy Lisburne, is to be of the party ; || 
wil] not that inducement tempt you ?” } 

“For your sake, boy, I am glad she is going, for she f 
is one who well deserves the love of a noble heart, but 
do not ask me to revisit a scene so full of sorrowful | 
recollections. I could not bear to look upon the | 
wonders of the mighty cataract now. | 
passed since last I trod its rocky barriers, and the gentle 
being who then was my companion, has long since faded || 
from the earth, but the remembrance of her bright face 
haunts me still—a lovely and yet fearful spectre of the | 
past. Listen to the tale of my early folly, Harry, and | 
you will learn how deeply the events of a single moment 


Years have 


may influence one’s whole existence. 


“T had just completed my collegiate studies, and the | 
severe struggle by which alone I was enabled to secure 
the highest prizes in my class, had exhausted both || 
I determined, therefore, || 


mental and bodily strength. 
to spend a month or two in vagabondizing, previous to | 
devoting myself to the acquisition of my future profes- || 

sion, and taking with me the smallest possible quantity | 1 
of baggage, I went on board a North River steamboat, || 
intending to be governed entirely by my own truant 
inclination in my future course. The excitement which | | 
I had undergone, had left me suffering under such | 
extreme lassitude of spirits, that I preferred travelling | 
quite alone, and, on looking round among my fellow | 
passengers, was rejoiced to find myself an isolated indi- 
vidual, surrounded by entire strangers. After amusing 
myself for some time, with quiet speculations upon the 
character and manners of my travelling companions, I 

was fast lapsing into one of those delicious reveries 
which abstract the mind so completely from the com- 
mon things of earth, when my eye accidentally fell 

upon my opposite neighbor, and, for once, reality 
seemed to me more beautiful than fancy. I never saw 

a lovelier face than her’s. The features, when in re- 
pose, might have served a painter as a model for a) 
Madonna, so soft was the outline, so perfect the symme- 
try. Her complexion, pale," but so delicate, that the | 
branching of the thread-like veins was distinctly visible | 








| beauty. 
i| * 


_of singular mildness and benignity. 
|| were eminently handsome, and his high bald forehead 
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; sorbed in placid thought, the young girl sat looking out 
|| upon the water, and it was long before a change in her 
| position compelled me to withdraw my gaze from her 


When I did so, however, I was almost as 


| much struck with the appearance of her travelling 


companion. He was an old man, with a countenance 


His features 


| added a very intellectual! character to his face, while 


the thick curling locks of silvered black, which fell on 


his shoulders in a manner then rarely seen, gave him 


an almost apostolic air. The strong similitude between 
| the two, suggested the idea of the relationship which 


|| existed between them, and notwithstanding the deep 
| lines with which time had marred the elder face, it was 
| evident that they were father and daughter. 


“My close observation of them, soon enabled me to 
discover that they did not belong to the higher orders 
of society. There was little in the young girl’s manner 
to betray a want of refined breeding, but still a few 
trifling circumstances, taken in connection with her 
father’s mode of address, convinced me of the fact. A 
young collegian is rarely destitute of that kind of moral 
courage which wiser folks term impudence, and I deter- 
mined to make use of my peculiar endowments of that 
nature, in order to form an acquaintance with the 


strangers. Chance favored my design. The father 


‘had forgotten to procure a newspaper; I offered him 


mine, and this little courtesy on my part, I took care 
should be repaid by a prolonged discussion of the poli- 
tics of the day. We had some very agreeable conver- 
sation, and while I could not help noticing that the 
old man’s language was that of one whose early edu- 
cation had been very defective, I was greatly struck 


with the raciness of his remarks, and his keen insight 


into human nature. The daughter sat, a silent, but 
attentive listener, and, as she smiled at our occasional 
jests, I thought her face even lovelier in its mirthful, 
than in its pensive, expression. At the tea-table, I had 
an opportunity of devoting myself particularly to the 


|| daughter, for the old man seemed to have little idea 


waiting upon a lady, and I found my civilities by no 


means ill-received. Indeed, by the time the hurried 


| meal was finished, we had become quite familiar, and, 


as I handed the beautiful girl up to the promenade 
deck, I ventured to take a seat beside her, without 
meeting any repulse, My suspicions of their entire 
ignorance of the observances of good society, were now 
confirmed by the imprudent frankness with which she 
allowed herself to be drawn into conversation by me. 
As the boat glided rapidly through the majestic High- 


lapds, we talked of the beauty of the scenery, until the 


moon rose high above the verdant hills, and then ‘ the 
hour, the place, the scene,’ led us into poetry, romance 


and sentiment. Among my college-mates, I could have 


on her fair brow—cyes of that hazel hue, which is ever || laughed to scorn such vague fancies, such crude ideas, 
80 full of tenderness—lips like the inner leaves of a | such wild visions of future life, as seemed to fill the 
rose-bud, and long, light-brown curls, flinging over the | ‘mind and heart of my artless companion But there 
whole countenance just the proper degree of shadow— | was something sacred from ridicule in her earnestness 
all combined to form a picture which, in perfection of | and simplicity; her very guilelessness was her security, 
form, and richness of coloring, was unrivalled. Ab-'' and as I listened to her youthful feelings, uttered by 
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such bright lips, and with such sweet looks, I felt that 
the pleasantest of all studies was the study of a young 
and pure heart. The time passed like a dream. The 
old man, who Had been pacing the deck, occasionally 
stopping to exchange a word with us, now grew weary, 
and desired his daughter to retire. She obeyed with 
evident reluctance, and left me musing on the singular 
contradiction between her evident cultivation of mind, 
and her entire ignorance of the decorum and etiquette 
which society has prescribed as rules of conduct to its 
subjects. The witchery of her exceeding beauty, her 
modest bearing, her delicacy of sentiment, and her 
innocent frankness, were irresistible attractions to a 
young and ardent boy, as I then was. That she be- 
longed to a respectable class of society, I could not 














was one of that large portion of our citizens who are 
‘in transitu’—persons yet in the chrysalis, or rather 
spinning the web of their future splendors. 
he would be found to be some petty shopkeeper, who, 
in anticipation of wealth, had bestowed on his daughter 
all the advantages which could be derived from a good 
education, while I considered her manners as evincing 









a continual struggle between early habitual associations, 





and acquired knowledge. However, the adventure 
promised amusement, and I determined to continue in 


their company, at least, until the novelty of the affair 





was past. 

“ The next morning I managed to discover that a visit 
to Niagara and Canada, formed part of their projected 
tour, and, consequently, that also became the course 
The girl did not attempt 
to conceal her satisfaction, when she found that I was 
still to continue with them, and although her father 







which I designed to pursue. 






looked grave, and fixed on me a searching glance, yet, 





as soon as he learned my name, (of which I took an 





early opportunity to inform him,) his scruples, whatever 
they were, seemed to vanish. In this point, he had a 
decided advantage over me, for although my family 
was so well known, that the simple announcement of 
‘Hou: name was a guarantee for our rank in society, yet, 
when he reciprocated my confidence, I only learned 
that he was “ Charles Grayson.” 







I was, therefore, 






first met him, but, however, I was in pleasant company, 
and with the thoughtlessness of a boy, I determined to 





enjoy it. 





CHAPTER II. 





“In a moment, we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence, and the blight 
Of our own soul, turn all our blood to tears, 
And color things to come, with hues of night.” 
CHILDE HAROLD. 


“1 will not lead you step by step, along the periloils 
I learned that 








path of passion which I then pursued. 






ceptible nature of a Shakspeare-worshipper,) had just 





she had spent the last five years, in the completion of 






spoke a litthe German, was thoroughly versed in all | 








doubt; and I came to the conclusion that her father | 


I imagined | 


little wiser respecting them, than I had been when I | 


useful knowledge, and, in fact, had acquired all that || me then! 
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| she could learn among that simple and practical sect of 
| Christians. But she was as ignorant as a babe of the 
| ways of the world; and the guilelessness of her nature, 
while it added new charms to her loveliness, rendered 
her position in society one of difficulty and danger, 
| Enthusiastic and affectionate—her heart filled with 
undeveloped passion, and her head teeming with the 
|romantic visions, fostered by many a stealthily-read 
‘novel and poem—beautiful as a painter's dream, and 
} artless as an infant, she was, altogether the most fasci- 
| nating creature I ever knew. 
| rior to her Station in society—superior in manners, in 
i taste, and in feeling, for though all her father’s good 
| sense and quick wit was perceptible, a taint of vulgarity, 
which clearly showed that he had learned more from 
men than from books, and that his studies had not lain 
among the polished and characterless denizens of high 
| life. 
| “Juliet was keenly alive to the beauties of nature, 
| Brought up on the banks of the romantic Lehigh, she 
| had learned to appreciate the charms of fine scenery, 
\and it was truly delightful to witness her enthusiasm 
| for the picturesque. As we climbed the cliffs at Trenton 
Falls, beholding one after another of the succession of 
| pictures which meet the eye, as one ascends the rocky 
|| valley, I watched the varying expression of her exquisite 
| countenance, and felt that of all the beauties of nature, 
|| the loveliest is the ‘ human face divine.’ Her eyes would 
1 dilate, her cheeks glow, and throwing aside her bonnet, 
she would bound along the rough path, with her long 
i silken curls tossed by the breeze, seeming to forget every 
| thing in the enjoyment of the moment. It was perfect 
rapture to me, then to draw her aside into some shady 
/nook, and while she was thus excited, to listen to the 
fresh and pure feelings which seemed to gush sponta 
/neously from the heart. By the time we reached 
| Niagara, our intimacy had so increased, that in all our 
| little excursions, though her father generally accompa 
nied her, yet she became my especial charge, and, at 
length, the old man, unable to keep pace with our 
activity, contented himself to remain at the hotel, while 
_we wandered, as we would, amid the wonders of the 


She was certainly supe- 


cataract. 

“* Who ever visited Niagara for the first time, without 
being sensible of an elation and elevation of spirt, 
| which almost seemed like a species of mental intoxi 
|cation? I look back with wonder to the excitement of 
that period. I remember how coolly and rationally | 
| managed all my daily affairs—I ate and drank and 
| slept—I looked and acted just like the hundreds of 
people whom I saw around me, and yet I verily believe 
i that I was then on the very verge of insanity. I forgot 
| every thing except the wonders by which I was sur 
rounded, and the beautiful companion who beheld them 


| 


Juliet, (her very name was enough to awaken the sus- || with me. Hour after hour we wandered together amid 


the secluded shades of Goat Island, our steps haunted 


returned from the Moravian school at Bethlehem, where by the deep music of the rushing waters, and threading 


our devious way even back to the fearful brink of the 


her education. She was tolerably well skilled in music, || cataract, to find new excitement and bewilderment ia 


the oft-seen view. What a strong toil was woven about 


The greatest marvel of the universe ¥* 
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before my eyes—the melody of woods and waters was Hi ding rock, until he should regain it. How many are 

mingling in my ears with the sweet voice of one of the I there in the world whose whole lives have been colored 

fairest of God’s creatures—and a lovely being of almost 1 by the events of a single moment! I drew Juliet 

unearthly loveliness was at my side, bending on me such towards me—my arm encircled her slender waist—the 

looks of innocent tenderness as might have thrilled the |, impulses of youthful passion overpowered the religious 

soul of an anchorite. I was fascinated—spell-bound— | awe which the solemn beauty of the scene had awa- 

maddened. } kened—I whispered in her ear those burning words 
“Qne morning—it was the crisis of my destiny—we || which trace themselves upon the heart of the listener 

crossed to the Canada side, and instead of taking the ! in characters never to be effaced, and even amid the 

usual route to the Aqueduct house, on the brink of the | roar of the eternal cataract, those words were heard 

cataract, we climbed the hill along the path generally || and answered. Her head rested on my shoulder—her 

used by the soldiers of the garrison. It was a difficult i lips met mine, and that kiss, thrilling like a heartquake 

and, in some places, a dangerous ascent, but it rendered i through every nerve, sealed the fate of both. The 

Juliet so dependent upon my strong arm, that I scarcely ! guide returned—speechless from excess of feeling, we 

felt its fatigue. We reached the top, flushed and heated | silently followed him, and as we once more looked into 

with the toilsome way, and were rejoiced to find that ! each other’s face, beneath the unclouded light of a 

the throng of visitors had all dispersed ere we arrived || summer sky, the past moment seemed like a delicious 

at the house. Juliet gaily proposed, that, as there were | dream. 

no idle spectators to behold us, we should refresh our- CHAPTER III. 

selves by going under the fall; and without a moment’s | © Wihes cbt the cum on Atbie’s chave, 

reflection, [ immediately summoned the guide to lead | pr. ree oe sod ~ 

us amid the ‘Phlegethon of waters.’ We retired to 1 ‘When Love ut soles tight — 

array ourselves in proper costume for the enterprize, | Nor, like our northern day, gleam on 

“ ‘ Through twilight’s dim delay, 

and when we met again at the foot of Table Rock, we | The cold remaing of lustre gone— 

enjoyed a merry laugh at the sudden transformation | Of fire long passed away.”— Moore. 

which each had undergone. Our dress was of the || “I now looked upon Juliet as my affianced wife, but 

rudest kind, and I might have served as a model for a |, my delirium of passion did not blind me to the conse- 

young smuggler, while Juliet was attired in the coarse H quences of my rashness. My father, an old Virginian, 


but picturesque garb of a fish-wife. But no change of | was one of the proudest men I ever knew. Notwith- 





garment could conceal her exquisite beauty, and as she | 


| standing all the changes of fashion, he still displayed in 
flung back her long curls beneath the coarse straw hat, || the drawing-room, a widely-branching genealogical tree, 
which had been tied on to protect her from the dashing || emblazoned with many curious devices, and he often 
spray, her face was that of a youthful Hebe. The little | pointed out with no small degree of complacency, the 
guide—he was but a boy—fastened one hand in the || name of Sir Aylmar de Vavasour, who first planted its 
rope girdle which bound her waist, and led the way, | root in merry England, in the time of the Norman Con- 
while I followed close behind. The path was steep and queror. Indeed, he carried his pride of descent to an 
slippery, and a deluge of water, which nearly blinded almost ludicrous excess, and while his great wealth 
us, met us at the very entrance of the pass. But as we || rendered him perfectly indifferent to the dowry of a 
proceeded, the overhanging cliff became broader, and at || bride for his son, he was especially fastidious respect 
length we reached a point, where we were so far shel- he family of those with whom my sister and myselt 
tered from the pouring stream, that we could raise our | associated. This was an idle and foolish prejudice in 
heads and look around us. The light which struggled || our land of equality, but it had been the besetting sin of 
faintly through the mighty mass of tumbling waters, was } my grandfather even when he chose America as the 
like that of the pale grey dawn; and as we leaned against || home of his adoption, and perhaps Jam not quite free 
the rock, and looked into the terrific liquid arch which || from it, although at that time passion silenced all other 
spanned our narrow pathway, we almost fancied that we | feelings. In despite of my fervent love for Juliet, I had 
could feel the vibration of the very stones beneath our | many secret misgivings of heart. I dared not think of 
feet. It was like standing on the threshold of eternity, || the future; the images of an angry parent, and a sneer- 
for the ever sounding waters, rushing on and on and on, ing world, were ever before me, when I contemplated 
disturbed the mind like the vague image of infinity, and || the moment that was to bind me to her by the irrevo- 
we felt that it needed but one plunge to discover to us || cable bonds of marriage. I possessed a small estate, 
the mysteries of another world. Juliet drew close to begueathed to me by an uncle, and as this secured me 
my side, awe-struck and overwhelmed with emotion, but || @ present competence, I determined to gain the consent 
the guide urged us onward, and we followed him until || of Juliet and her father, to a private union. The idea 
our feet touched the last step between life and death. | of breaking off our engagement never once occurred to 
As we were returning, the guide lost his hat; you smile || me, for if I had been fascinated by her charms when I 
at my mentioning so trivial a circumstance, Charles, but || first beheld her, how much more was I under her influ- 
you have not yet learned how ‘ trifles light as air’ often || ence now, when the spell of her innocent tenderness 
decide our future fate. The little fellow saw it on the || was added to the witchery of her beauty. My nature 
rock below, and, too familiar with danger to fear, he || was impetuous, but frank and generous. I told Mr. 
us to remain beneath the shelter of the impen- | Grayson of my love for his daughter, without attempting 
, 31 























to conceal my consciousness of my father’s displeasure. | 
He listened to me with quiet satisfaction, and while he } 
candidly acknowledged that he would gladly bestow on || 
me her hand, he counselled me to keep our engagement 









a secret, until I could ascertain my father’s sentiments. | 





This exactly suited my own views of the matter, and 





after an absence of two months, we returned to our | 





native city, with feelings very different from those which 





actuated us when we bade it adieu. 





“IT cannot describe the mingled feelings with which 





1 prepared to visit Juliet for the first time in her own 





house, for I feared lest I should meet something offen- | 
But I was mistaken. | 





sive to my retined habits of life. 





Every thing about the house was plain and neat, without | 
Juliet’s piano was | 





making any pretension to elegance. 





the only ornament of the little parlor, and when the fair | 





creature met me at the door with a blush and a smile, | 
I felt that for such a home and such a companion, I | 


could willingly resign the appliances of wealth. But 









my feelings underwent a sudden and painful revulsion at 
Large, and unwieldy in || 





the sight of Mrs. Grayson. 
person, yet bearing traces of the coarse beauty which 






must have characterized her in youth—with a voice like | 





a parrot, and manners marked by a kind of boisterous | 





good hmmor, it seemed scarcely possible that such a |) 
being could be the mother of my gentle Juliet. Her | 
unmitigated vulgarity seemed to reflect itself on every | 
thing around her, and even her daughter appeared to } 
lose a portion of her delicate grace, when she appeared | 

I began now to scrutinize the | 
His character 










beside her mother. 
habits and pursuits of the father also. 
There was, at times, a! 





was, to me, a perfect riddle. 





jeering tone of sceptical philosophy in his remarks, | 





which seemed quite inconsistent with the careful per- | 
formance of all social duties for which he was so re- | 
markable. He acted like a man of virtue and honor, | 
as far as I could judge, but he often uttered sentiments 








| 
worthy of a consummate scoundrel. He held the opin- | 






ion that men were only honest when their interests led 





* them to be so, and he seemed to delight in the expres- | 





sion of startling paradoxes or painful truths, in the || 
Nothing could be more ill | 





history of human nature. 
° es » we i} 
suited to the unsuspicious and confiding character of an | 






impetuous youth, than the cold, sarcastic, sneering phi- | 
losophy of one who had grown grey in worldly wisdom. | 
Yet the calm, benevolent countenance of the old man, || 


I 
6 SS a I 
occasional sinister expression in his deep set eyes, and 






seemed to belie his own experience, and but for an 






a scornful smile which sometimes flitted over his hand- 
some mouth, his face was that of one who had drank 
only from the sweet waters of truth and goodness. 

“TI was sensible, too, of a singular change in my | 
1 still loved her with the most || 












feelings towards Juliet. 
impassioned tenderness, but from the moment that I 
had pledged my faith to her, I became sensitive to every 
thing that could detract from her charms. I watched 







her every movement, and her ignorance of conventidnal 
forms, which had once seemed to me so captivating, 






now kept me in constant dread lest she should, in some 





unguarded moment, expose herself to ridicule. I 
became a critic of her dress, her manners and her lan- 
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|| my future bride. 


| Vanishing. 
| still as fond as when I first looked upon her exquisite 


—— _—— = ——— ——- rr — 


guage. She was now mine—destined to be my future 
wife, and I grew morbidly alive to the minute defec:s 
of her character. At first, I had compared her naiveté 
and freshness of feeling with the cold manners and rigid 


|decorum of the daughters of fashion; but now I found 
| myself contrastung the elegant self—possession and 


refined conversation of those very persons, with the occa- 
sional errors in language, and the blushing timidity of 
I believe Juliet felt the change, but 
she uttered no complaints. She studied to adapt her. 
self to my wishes in every respect. She withdrew from 
all intercourse with her former associates; she dressed 
with the most scrupulous simplicity, and she applied 
herself diligently to the study of the books I had recom. 
mended. 

“Alas! the first phase of passion had already past! 
Imagination had robed her as a divinity, and set her on 
high as an object of worship, but the illusion was rapidly 
She was still as beautiful, still as gentle, 


loveliness ; why, then, did I feel such a void in the 
heart once filled by her image? It was because mine 
was a passion born of the excited senses, and not the 
deep and enduring love which spriigs from an appre 
ciation of moral and intellectual, as well as physical 
beauty. Well might he, whose life was but a succes 
sion of passionate dreams, exclaim: 
“Who loves, raves—’tis youth’s frenzy—but the cure 


Is better still, as charm by charm unwinds, 
Which robed our idols.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those who walk in darkness.”—Childe Harold. 
“The very repugnance to complete my engagement 
with Juliet, which I felt growing up within my heart, 
determined me to hasten its fulfilment. I feared my 
own weukness of purpose, and actually began to expe- 


rience a sort of dread, lest I should hereafter be tempted 


to break my troth. I therefore determined to make her 
my wife in secret, and then to bury ourselves in Pars 
until I should be able to add the polish of society to her 
native charms. I hoped that, in the course of a few 
years I should be able to return to my native land, and 
present to my friends a wife whose loveliness and 
elegance would remove all suspicion of a lowly origi, 
while I trusted to my own tact, and her father’s shrewd 
worldliness for aiding me to preserve the secret. It 
was a romantic scheme, but to a boy of nineteen, tt 
seemed a perfectly feasible one, and I accordingly com 
municated as much of it to Mr. Grayson as I deemed 
necessary to ensure his acquiescence. He assented t0 
my plans more readily than I had expected, and eve? 
exhibited a degree of eagerness for its accomplishme®, 
which almost disgusted me. Having announced, there 
fore, to my father, my intention of visiting Europe, ! 
prepared to put my designs in execution. I bad never 
met with much affection at home, since the death of mY 
mother, and therefore I felt little remorse at the undv 
tiful course of —— L-was about to pursue, bet 


it did seem to me st singular state of affairs, whe 






Two nN 
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ate [ found myself on the very verge of a clandestine int ‘Not so fast, sir,” was the cool reply. ‘We have 
vase riage, while my feelings, in spite of myself, revolted | arrested this man on a criminal charge.’ 
va against it. There was a fearful struggle in my bosom | | “* At these words the terrified Juliet uttered a faint 
- between a sense of honor and a consciousness of decli- | cry, and fell fainting into my arms. The scene which 
esr ning passion, but I determined that though my life ! ensued, defies description. All was confusion and 
bs might be an unhappy one, it should never be burdened | terror, and Mr. Grayson yielding passively to the offi- 
ag with the weight of a broken vow. } cers, allowed them to hurry him away ere one of us 
me “4 state-room in one of the Havre packet-ships had | | could recover presence of mind enough to ascertain the 
been engaged for ‘ Mr. Vavasour and friend ;’ our bag: | | nature of the charge against him. My friend, ihe cler- 
‘ce gage was already on board; the time appointed for our | ]| Syman, how ever, volunteered to follow them, and I wee 
seal marriage, was the evening preceding the day on which | | left to listen to the loud bewailings of the unhappy wife, 
vpied the ship intended to sail, and we had made our arrange- | and to watch over the successive fainting-fits which had 
——_ ments for Juliet to take possession of her state-room at || NOW seized the wretched Juliet. 
an early hour in the morning so as to avoid coming into|/ “It was daylight ere Mr. ——— returned with his 
collision with any of my friends. The marriage was to | terrible tidings. His tale was almost incredible. Mr. 
ti be solemnized in the strictest privacy. Juliet’s parents || Grayson, whose ostensible business was that of keeping 
er : and one or two of their friends, sworn to secrecy, were | a seamen’s clothing warehouse, had been, for many 
apidl al! that I would allow to be present, and I had engaged | | years, engaged in the traffic of counterfeit money. He 
= a young friend, who had just entered the church, to i had long kept up a regular communication with Canada, 
_ perform the ceremony. where was the principal establishment for the manu- 
© = “Tt was the evening of a close and sultry day in || facture of spurious bills of the various banks, and he 
est August. The atmosphere had been excessively heated, || regularly received from thence certain sums, which he 


and at nightfall, commenced one of the severest tem- || sold to all who were disposed to share the risk and the 
pests I ever witnessed. Peal after peal of thunder|| profit. But even this was not the worst feature of tho 
shook the vaulted roof of heaven, and blinding flashes | fearful story. The police had long known of his nefa- 
of livid lightning lighted up the pitchy darkness of the || rious transactions, but his safety had been purchased by 
clouded sky ; the rain fell in torrents, and the force of || the sacrifice of others. He had been employed as a 
the wind was absolutely terrific. The hour appointed || sort of decoy to criminals less wily than himself, and as, 
for the solemnization of our marriage, came and passed, || year afier year, he fed the insatiate appetite of justice 
but our friend, the clergyman, dared not face the fury } with the victims whom he had himself enticed into this 
of the storm, and we were obliged to await his coming. || lawless traffic, he had been allowed to pursue his evil 
It was a state of suspense perfectly intolerable to me, || calling unmolested. He had become rich, and the 


appre: 
rysical 
succes 





. for I felt like one who had nerved himself to the per- || impunity with which he had escaped for so many years, 
— formance of some deed of heroism, and longs for the || rendered him less cautious in his mode of proceeding. 
hati trial to be past. Juliet never looked more lovely. Her | He had been tracked in his visit to the Havre packet, 
ed m simple dress of spotless white—the single band of pearls | || and the ministers of the law, fearing lest he meditated 
) expe —nPbridal gift—which encircled her bright ringlets— ] an escape from their hands, determined to grant him no 
>mpted the soft flush of maiden modesty upon her smooth cheek ] further immunity from punishment. The story was 
ake her | the tender emotion which suffused her dove-like eyes almost beyond belief. Here was a man who appeared 
» Paris with liquid lustre—all added to the wonderful beauty of | a kind husband, an affectionate father, a good neighbor, 
to her her countenance. | a respectable member of society, and yet his daily busi- 
ra few “Two hours passed away in this state of expectancy, } ness had been to entrap and ruin those who were too 
nd, and when, suddenly, the door-bell rung, and the well | young or too miserable to resist temptation. He had 
gs and haodis voice of my friend was heard in the hall. } educated his own child at a distance from all contact 
origin, J ‘Taking the hand of my trembling bride, after the delay | _with evil, had imbued her with the strictest principles 
shrewd of a few moments, I descended to the little parlor where || of honor and rectitude, yet the greater part of his life 

i supposed we were now awaited; but ere I reached || had been spent in seducing the children of others from 
teen, it the door, a strange tumult arose within the apartment. || the paths of honesty, for many were the youth of both 
ly com Two men, roughly garbed, and dripping with rain, had || sexes, who, after being induced by him to pass the false 
deemed » followed the clergyman into the hall, and, as I entered || bills (which he sold, but never issued himself,) were 
ented t0 the room, I beheld one of them on each side of Mr. || now expiating in a prison, the guilt which he had first 


nd even Grayson, holding him with a grasp as strong as death, || instigated, and then denounced. 
shmen!, while the old man, pale, trembling, and affrighted, stood “T cannot narrate the sickening detail of all that 
i, there 10 perfect silence between them. My first impulse was || occurred during the next few weeks. Juliet clung to 
- rush forward and release him, but one of them | the belief of her father’s innocence, but anguish of mind 
Waving me off with one hand, exclaimed: ‘ Beware, | had confined her to a bed of sickness, and a few pen- 
young man, how you interfere in the administration of || cilled words which were exchanged between us every 
Juatice,’ | evening, limited our intercourse. I suppose I might 
‘What does all this mean?’ I asked; ‘if you want have asserted the privileges of a betrothed lover, and 
» lam ready.’ | been allowed to watch beside her couch of suffering, bu 
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the tumult of my feelings was such, that I rather dreaded 


such painful interviews. In one of her notes, written 


just before the trial, she begged me to attend it, and 
bring her the first tidings of his acquittal, for of that 
result she did not permit herself to doubt. I obeyed 


her wishes only in part, 


I was present in eourt—I 


heard the terrible words which pronounced him guilty! 
and sentenced him to imprisonment at hard labor for 


Sourteen years! 


It was a frightful scene. The old 


man, with his silvery hair and mild countenance, was a 
study for an artist, as he looked sorrowfully upon his 
judges. He listened to his fearful doom in silence—a 


bitter smile crossed his quivering lip, and bowing to the 


court, he said in a low, clear voice, ‘I thank you, gen- 
tlemen ; I did not think, ’till now, that I had so many | 


years to live.’ 


A murmur ran through the apartment | 


as he was led away, and even those who looked on him 
as a hardened sinner, could not choose but pity the grey 


haired criminal. 


“T had promised to bear the tidings to Juliet, but 


though I knew the anxiety with which she was awaiting 
me, I dared not enter the abode of such unutterable 


wretchedness. 
from her: 


The next morning I received a note 


*Come to me,’ she said, ‘come, and let me find justice at 
your hand, since it is banished from the hearts of men. Tell 
me only that you are convinced of the integrity of my beloved 
father, and I will become your wife—even in the midst of all 
my agony I will become your own true and loving wife, and 
we will flee far from this cruel land, to some place where 


peace may yet abide.’ 


“TI obeyed her summons, but all of human suffering 
and grief was concentred in that dreadful meeting. 
Fully convinced of her father’s innocence, Juliet had 
never dreamed that the mere suspicion of such a stain 
upon his name had raised an insuperable barrier be- 
tween us, Overwhelmed with grief for his cruel fate, 
she had never reflected how deeply her own was 


involved in it. 


She seemed to consider our union only 


deferred until the first violence of her sorrow should 


have subsided. 


Gradually the truth broke upon her 


mind. In the trustfulness of her guileless and loving 
nature, she was long insensible to my vague intimations 
of a future fraught with still deeper anguish. Her head 
was resting on my bosom, her arms were about my neck 
at the very moment when my lips revealed to her the 
fatal necessity of a final separation between us. Kindly 
—tenderly as the truth was communicated to her, it 


yet came upon her like a thunderbolt. 


She rose from 


my embrace, and looked in my face with such an 
expression of pleading sorrow in her eyes, that my 
heart was wrung; but she uttered not a word as she 
slowly turned from me, and entered an adjoining room. 
She closed the door behind her, but I could hear the 
agonized sobs, and convulsive breathing, which told of 
the overpowering emotion which she was suffering. 
She was deaf to all my entreaties to be permitted to 
speak one moment with her, and bidding me leave the 
house if I valued her future peace, I dared not disobey. 


On the following morning I received this letter from 


her: 





—— 





—— — * —— 


‘This is the last, Henry—you will never receive another 
letter from me. Why did you come to trouble the calm cur. 
rent of my life? Yours has been a vain, selfish, wicked love, 
Henry; you know nothing of such deep affection as lives 
within my heart. I could follow you through shame and 
through sorrow, strong in my own purity and integrity, by 
you—you cannot take to your bosom the daughter of misfor. 
tune—the victim of man’s injustice. Go, Henry—forget me jf 
you can; yet no—I will not pass like a shadow from your 
thoughts; you shall remember me while life remains to you, 
but I will be not like the one dark cloud upon your sunny path, 
When I am dead, you will think of me with mournful tender. 
ness. What have I to live for? my father I shall never see 
again; he will go down to a felon’s grave, and I am alone~ 
alone upon the earth. Yet I am so young—I am not yet 
eighteen, Henry, and but a few weeks ago I was so happy! [| 
do not mean to reproach you, my beloved, but you shall never 
forget me—mark me, Henry Vavasour, you shall never forget 
me. Farewell—farewell ; come to me when you read this, and 
you will see me for the last time ; come.’ 


“In a paroxyem of terror I flew to the abode of the 
Grayson’s as soon as I read this wild and incoherent 
letter. It was early in the morning, but the windows 
were closed, and I heard the voice of loud weeping as 
I stood upon the threshold. I rushed into the house— 
I have a dim recollection of forcing my way through a 
dense crowd in the narrow hall, but I saw nothing until 
I found myself at the door of the inner apartment, into 
which I had seen Juliet enter. A group of women 
were gathered in the middle of the room—grave, cold, 
| stern-looking men, stood around the bed which had 
been decked in snow white draperies for our bridal— 
but I saw only the extended form of my beautiful, my 
beloved Juliet. She looked like one who had lain down 
to sleep after the fatigues of a merry dance. Her face 
was full of placid sweetness, her attitude was that of 
graceful repose, and I sprang to her side in utter be- 
wilderment at the strange scene which surrounded ws. 
Alas! it was the sleep of death. I bent forward to kiss 
her pale brow, and its touch shot like an icebolt through 
my blood. At the same instant, some one lifted her 
pillow, and while the long curls fell back from her fore- 
head, a vial was drawn from its concealment beneath 
the clustering mass of ringlets. I heard a confused 
murmur of many voices—the word ‘ poison’ reached 
my ears, and I remembered nothing more ! 


“* When I recovered my senses, I had been for months 
the tenant of a private mad-house, and the doom of the 
wretched felon, as well as the untimely fate of the lovely 
but misguided Juliet, had long ceased to be the wpic 
of daily interest. Both were forgotten by the world, but 
Grayson still lives within his narrow cell, and though 
the glorious beauty which excited my fatal passion has 
| long since mouldered beneath the coffin-lid, yet her form 
still lives in my remembrance, a bright but terrific 
| spectre of the past. 

‘The denunciations of scripture have been literally 
| fulfilled. The sin of the father has been visited heavily 
upon her who knew no sin, and | have learned the bitter 
lesson which all must know who ‘ reap the whirlwind 
from the oft-sown wind.’ The passions of our youth 
become the severest stings of our late life, our errr 
often assume the awful character of crimes; and ths 
one folly of my boyhood has compelled me to bear ui” 
my grave a weight of unutterable remorse ; that wor 
‘burden of the heart—the heart whose sweat is gore.” 
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Brooklyn, L. I. 
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LITERARY REVIEW 


LITERARY REVIEW. | Scottish Me.opies, by John Graham: Charles T. Geslain. 
|| This work is, in every respect, a delightful one. The author, 
Letters FROM Aproad, by Miss Sedgwick: Harper & | in a modest preface, attributes the cause of its appearance to 
Brothers —This is just sach a work as might have been i untoward circumstances: this, we regret to learn, yet at the 
expected from the pen of Miss Sedgwick, characterised by || same time, rejoice to find that “ out of evil cometh good,” as 
liberal opinions and sound judgment. With an honorable pride | in this instance it assuredly has, as also to know that he has so 
for the institutions of her own country, she is neither so blinded ! sweet a comforter as his mufe in his calamity. Many of the 
by prejudice nor swayed by enthusiasm, as not to give “ honor lyrics breathe the highest bursts of patriotism, an ardent love 
to whom honor is due.” She looks upon humanity with the eye | of liberty, attempered with the spirit of virtue. The more deli- 
ofa philanthropist—condemning not whole countries from the I cate ones are remarkable for beautiful imagery and deep pathos, 
faults of private individuals, nor judging of society solely from || worthy, in some instances, of ranking with the ballads of Burns, 
her own impressions of social intercourse. We know of no I Hogg, and Motherwell. When we say this, we can bestow no 
traveller who has ever written a more graphic, just and intel- || higher praise on Mr. Graham, and sincerely recommend his 
lectual work upon Europeans and their institutions, than this I work as a delightful one, to every lover of poetry and music. 
gifted lady; a work which we would be inclined to regard as {| 


ond , || PEASANT AND Prince, } rriet Martineau: D. leton 
more sound on matters of vital interest to both countries, than || asawt ano Pe » by He Martinees: D. App 


> : Hy -—The various t i i tli yolume are worth 
the selfish and prejudiced opinions of travelling speculatists or || 7 = ventone taupe & Sis po matt verumns tps — 
h histical reasoning of political diplomatists. Did our || of the authoress. They are full of interest and most delightfully 
t! : = od ae sentiatenidie tamer ene att related. Although not at any time particular admirers of this 
ae h et tale an cunactues te Ghesiis the || lady’s writings, yet we are in this instance compelled to allow 
Cc 3s § . . 

on gages > om, me: ‘ . || that we have derived much pleasure and moral instruction from 
following passages as illustrative of the good feeling, which, | 


: eng tg A | the present volume. 
among the well informed classes of society exists in England H P 


towards the continuation of friendly intercourse and relations || THe Hannaus, by Robert Philips: Appleton & Co.—The 
between the two countries. She says—“ To-morrow we leave object of this volume is to show the strength of maternal influ- 
England, having seen nothing but a drop in the ocean of things } ence upon sons, and is exemplified in the lives of several of the 
worthy to be examined. We are now to plunge into a foreign || most conspicuous personages in scripture, The author is very 
country, with a foreign language, and foreign customs. It | popular in England, where his works have acquired a most 
seems like leaving home a second time. If any thing could || extended circulation, and which we desire to see followed here, 
make us forget we are travellers, it would be such unstinted || as they are calculated to minister much to the religious instruc- 
kindness as we have received here. You cannot see the tion of our rising generation. 
English in their homes without reverencing and loving them; i 5 
nor, I think, can an Anglo-American come to this, his ancestral | Tre yoondunayd or FLowers, by Frances S. Osgood. J. C. 
home, without a pride in his relationship to it, and an extended Riker.—This elegant volume, edited by our gifted Goaqengee- 
sense, of the obligations imposed by his derivation from the | dent, und containing some of the brightest gems of her genius, 
English stock. A war between the two countries, in the present || iS ® most suitable and pleasing present at this season of flowers. 
state of their relations and intercourse, would be fratricidal, and || The engravings are beautifully executed, and colored in the 
this sentiment I have heard expressed on all sides.” |) most tasteful manner. The chapter on botany is, in itself, a 
| complete compendium of that delightful science, and to the 

Tue Ancient Reoime, by G. P. R. James: Harper & | amateur as well as proficient, will be found useful and instrac- 

Brothers—With a delight and satisfaction seldom to be de- || tive. 
I] 

rived from the present class of modern novels, we have pe- i} 
rused this excellent work, which contains some of the finest | moral tales, designed for the amusement and instruction of 
passages and natural drawn characters of this celebrated writer. |! youth. 
The heroine, Annette de Saint Morin, is certainly one of the || 
loveliest drawn pictures which, have for years, appeared in the } Tue Poets or America: S. Coleman.—The success which 
gallery of fiction. The Abbé Count de Castleneau, is likewise | has attended the publication of this volume, has induced its 
one of these rich and graphic sketches so ably dashed off by the } enterprizing publishers to issue a second, similar in size to the 
pencil of a master. The interest of the tale is highly exci- i first, but infinitely superior to it in literary excellence, typo- 
ting, yet withal natural, and, in many places, based upon graphy and pictorial embellishments. Various works of a 
recorded matters of fact—a high moral tone pervades the whole \ kindred character have, of late, been given to the public, and 
of the story, and adopting the words of the author, “nothing || 2/though all of them have been marked by taste and judgment, 
will be found in it which can offend the most delicate mind ; H yet, in honesty of opinion, we are compelled to avow that “ the 
and whi ; : iscovered || Poets of America” is, by far, the best, as well as the most 
which Se oe pi tehee peeps se) | elegant volume of the kind which has over emanated from the 
orwhich has, for its object, any thing but the promotion of that || P®€ss of America.” 


; 
high and holy philosophy which came from God, and leads man Tue Ipcer in France, by the Countess of Blessington: 
to Him.” 


|| Carey & Hart.—When we took up these volumes, we were 


Tur Secret For, by Ellen Pickering : Carvill & Co.—The |, inclined to believe we should meet with nothing original or 

ti a hy pee “es , |, interesting in them, the same field having been so often trod- 
me of this novel is laid in that of the protectorate of England, | 

| den by travellers of all characters and countries; but before 


and is fraught with strong character and stirring incident. | 
hus authoress certainly improves in every fresh effort, and con- || we had waded through half 2 dosen of chapters, we were 


sidering the prolifie character of her pen, she is at least entitled ! agreeably surprized to find the accomplished authoress intro- 
le : . || ducing us to an acquaintance with the elite and intellectual of 


Cuartes Linn: Dayton & Saxton.—A pleasing series of 


‘0 the lenity of criticism whenever an error in either composi- || 
(on or character presents itself, which we are happy to say is |, 
Some of her former writings were remarkable for their | 

I 


the most fashionable city in the world, with all that delightful 
vivacity of style and graphic description by which her literary 
efforts are so peculiarly distinguished. In the present work 
will be found not the mere notices and superficial opinione and 
Modern 2ovelists for years. We predict that its popularity gossip of the flying tourist, but the shrowd and sound observa- 
Will be great, and we think it is deserving of it. | tion of an intellectual and high minded female, whose asso- 


‘ediousness, but this fault in the present work she has entirely 


tchewed, for a more exciting plot has not appeared among our || 


} ciations and talents so well edapt her to the subject. A 

Tar Caruotic Expositor: J. Dillon Smith—This work is \} better description of fashionable life, and at the same time 
fot ep ina Very tasteful manner, and the names of the editors, H displaying a profound knowledge of humanity, has not, among 
Felix Varela, D, D., and Charles Constantine Pise, D. D., are {| the numerous works of this class, appeared for years. We 


tuarantee of the excellence of its contents. | recommend it as the most pleasing book of the season, 
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IT WAS A DREAM OF PERFECT BLISS. 


ABALLAD. 


WORDS BY T. HAYNES BAYLY—MUSIC BY EDWARD J. LODER., 
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My mi-mic ship , down the village stream, 
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SECOND VERSE. 


And soon I left the childish toy 
or those of manhood’s choice, 
beauty of a woman’s form, 
I th sweetness of her voice. 
eught she gave me blameless love, 
e nursling of estecm-- 
ad that such love I merited, 
“tah! it was a dream. 





THIRD VERSE. 


I saw my falschood wound her heart, 
EI saw her check grow omy +b 

But o’cr her fate the vision threw 
A bright delusive veil-- 

I thought she liv’d, and that I saw 
Our bridal torches — i 

And I was happy with my bride, 
But ah! it was a dream. 




















EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tue viands of our table this month, must, from necessity, be 
| of a very moderate quality, owing to the total absence of jj 
that is worthy of being placed before our readers, Coucerts, 
lectures, and the various other novelties which contribute to the 
| furnishing of our editorial banquet having been forsaken {or 
the more delightful and healthful enjoyments of the country, 
There is hardly, we rejoice to say it, a village in the vicinity of 
New-York, but what is teeming with our inhabitants. The ma 
of business has closed his leger and forgets his thirst for gain ip 
the seclusion of rural life. The young and neglected wife has 
| now the full enjoyment of her husband’s society—not condemned 

to her solitary city home wearying for the hour to terminate the 
| day and bring him perhaps moody and melancholy to her army: 


THEATRICALS. 


WE have little to say thie month on the subject of theatri- 
eals, the Chatham having been the only theatre which has kept 
its doors open during a portion of July and August, where || 
that inimitable actor, Browne, has been delighting the audi- | 
ence with his personation of Robert Macaire and several other 
of his performances. J. R. Scott in tragedy, Rice in negro 
character, and Mrs. Blake in chamber-maids, have been also | 
contributing to the amusement of the Chathamites. Mr. Hamblin I 
during the recess of his theatre, has been performing a splendid Hl 
engagement at Providence, and the Bowery has again opened 
under most favorable auspices. Several new dramas, from the 
pen of J. S. Jones, Esq., of Boston, where they have met with | 
great success, have been produced under the direction of the I : 
author. Among them, we may instance especially the Surgeon of | Bargains, speculations, and interest, are here forgotten, in 
Paris, a drama, abounding in strong effects. Mr. Hield has been |; the sweet walk, the deep glen, shady grove, or by the silver 
added to the company, and many other engagements entered into 1 streamlet, recalling again the moments of their first hopes and 
by the enterprizing manager. Determined also to suit the taste i affections. Her fairy form perhaps has changed for that of the 
of all classes, he has brought forward a tribe of Indians, who, by || mother, and around them sport in the innocence of childhood,a 
an exhibition of their native customs and habits, have assisted i beautiful family, bursting rose-buds from the pare stem, 
greatly in augmenting the receipts of the treasury. A host of | Unseen by every eye but that of nature, in “the dim sweet 
other novelties are in preparation, and the prospect of a spirited | melancholy” of some wood, wander a pair of youthful beings, 
season is at least apparent. The Park will also have opened by | Who seek no society but their own, who dwell in a world d 
the time the * Companion” appears, but who are to be the stars happiness, and look = the prospective as — to be clouded 

| with speck or stain—joyous moments, while yet the heart is 


destined to throw light upon its fortunes, has not yet transpired. | 
Lady Rumor says the Elisler will again appear. Mrs. Fitz- i fresh and the blight of age or mistrust has not fallen m 
7 them. Or wandering by the shore of the boundless ocean, 


william will play a short engagement. Sheridan Knowles, it is |! 

said, intends once more to give us a taste of his quality. The ! whose trump of eternal thunder never ceases, in whose depths 
Vandenhoffs, it is hinted, may again return; of this, however, | lie the spoils of nations, for which the strong and the fearles 
we are doubtful, as it is currently reported, Miss Vandenhoff is I have struggled, toiled, and staked life and eternal happiness, 
about to be allied to Captain Miller, late commander of the || what must the rich man then think and feel when he reflects that 
British Steamer Acadia, should this prove true, we think the he, like those who have there perished, is at the es of Hin 
attraction of this talented family would be so greatly diminished \ “who holds the waters of the ocean in the hollow of his hand. 
as to render their trip unprofitable both to themselves and the l Of what does wealth avail him? Nothing—comparatively not- 
managers. A new theatre is talked about being erected on the || ing; giving him an elevation, perhaps, above his fellow mor 
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site of the late National. We hope not. The parties who 

are bold enongh, or rather foolish enough to venture on euch 


an undertaking, deserve no encouragement, or even compas- || 


sion, should it prove, as it ever has done, a total failure. Expe- 
rience has shown that the situation is not adapted for a theatre, 


and that hitherto, save to the proprietors of the ground, it has || 
The different man- | 


always proved an unsuccessful speculation. 
agers who have here attempted to guide the helm of theatrical 
matters, have ever more or less, placed themselves and per- 
formers in difficulty, and heaven knows there are theatres 


enough in the city of New-York. All increase, therefore, of || 
theatrical property, is only a waste of capital and an entail- | 
Such |) 
we believe is a brief summary of theatrical matters as they |, 


ment of calamity upon the members of the profession. 


at this time exist in New-York, aud we regret to say, that 
in almost every other section of the Union they present the 
same melancholy aspect. How long this will continue we 
cannot pretend to say, but one thing is plain, both from 
ocular and practical demonstration, that in theatrical, as 


well as in every other profession, a rash speculation has 


been the destruction of the drama; and, as in a former number | 


we remarked, that some yeare since a set of individuals 
whose sole object was the accumulation of wealth at the 
sacrifice of the interests of the stage, so to a certain extent do 
like parties coutinue their unprincipled operations all over the 
Union, Theatres, which are now to be had for little or nothing, 
are seized hold of by individuals without one cent of capital, but 
who possessing a dashing exterior and suavity of manners, con- 
trive to wheedle themselves into the good graces of the com- 
munity—engage a company of performers, who, in these times 


of severity are glad to catch at even the shadow of an existence, | 


, and when the speculation proves, as such affairs nine times out 
of ten do, a ruinous matter, the unfortunate actors have to suffer 
for the folly, nay, we may almost say dishonesty of the manager. 


We honor sincerely the stage as a rational and instructive | 


school of amusement, but when its purposes are thus perverted 
by designing men, we are of opinion that the public authorities 
would confer a benefit upon the stage, by permitting none to as- 
sume the reins of management but persons of talent and character. 


1} 


| tals in the sphere of fashion and its luxuries, but in no way 
cannot it secure for him a higher seat in heaven above the 
poorest of his fellow men. Apart, therefore, from mere enjoy- 
| ment, is the participation in scenes of nature in her beauty aol 
simplicity, calculated to soothe the distracted mind, to minister 
to the enlargement of our better feelings, and to humble the 
haughty spirit, which, in the plentitude of power and th 
exuberance of riches, forgets that there is a being in whose eyt 
he is but one of the innumerable links in the illimitable cha 
of creation. 

CastLe Garpen.—Among all our summer resorts, commen! 
us to this charming place, where the languid and fevered fram 
can enjoy the bland and cooling breezes of our magnificent by 
Here you are not mocked by gaudy imitations of nature, stifle 
in a heated atmosphere or jostled by all classes and character 
but with ample room for promenading, delightful music, a 
respectable society, the visitor can agreeably while away® 
hour in healthful recreation. 

Mrs. Maeper.—It is resolved among the higher classes of 
lady community, to present this excellent woman and actre 
with a testimony of their respect for her private worth a 
| professional abilities, in the form of a complimentary benef 
|| We rejoice at this, as no actress had ever a higher claim to tht 
| regard of every friend of the drama, and certain we are 0 
every gallant heart will wid the fair committee in their lauds 
| 


undertaking. 

Fasnions ror Serrember.—Walking Negligee.—Rob ° 
|| rey silk; the bottom of the skirt trimmed with three - 
|, tucks; silk apron fringed with lace; fancy sleeves ; cloak ° 
|| white gros de Naples; bonnet of clear muslin, with bands ¢ 
fancy straw, ornamented with flowers. 
|| Evening Dress.—Silk skirt, very full, with a flowing 
| from the waist, Sleeves short and full, bare arms, long * 
gloves. Hair parted plainly in front and falling in full ringie® 
_ Walking Full Dress.—Robe of tantalane, with full pot 
|| flounce ; scarf of embroidered erape, with rich deep fre 
! hat of rice straw with flowers or feathers; embroidered * 
" kerchief; fan parasol; blue morocco slippers; hair pla 
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